

















Winter Cloaks. 


Tue'Supplement accompanying the present Number will be found 
to contain patterns for nearly a score of stylish winter.cloaks, which 
can be economically made by any one with ordinary ingenuity. — Il- 
lustrations and descriptions of various kinds of trimmings for the 
same are given on page 859. ‘Tight-fitting paletots are preferred, al- 
though the sack is still worn. Sacks are often arranged in the Wat- 
teau fashion by setting a belt under the back, bringing it outside at 
the side seams, and fastening it in front, thus forming a wide pleat 
at the back. For elderly ladies we recommend the burnous shape, 
with hood or cape, the latter being pleated very high. The trim- 
mings are principally of satin and gros grain. ‘They may be selected 
of different colors, but must always be in harmony with the color of 
the cloak. ‘They consist of flutings, flounces, cords, pipings, etc. 
‘Trimmings which imitate scallops or squares are particularly stylish ; 
revers, tabs, and bows are also in favor. Tight-fitting paletots are 
finished with sashes. ‘The materials most used for cloaks are velvet, 
Astrakhan, beaver of different kinds, and cashmere, lined with flan- 
nel or silk and wadded. : 

Marketing Bag. 

MAtTerRIALS: dark brown carriage leather, thin brown enameled 
cloth, brown worsted braid three-fourths of an inch wide, pasteboard, 
black buttons, silk, ‘etc. 

This bag is very convenient for marketing, and is-easily and cheap- 
ly made. _ The model is of brown carriage leather, lined with coarse 
Zi linen or thin enameled cloth which can be scrubbed out; the under 
four-cornered part of the bag is stiffened with pasteboard in order 
that it may not lose the proper shape. The edges of the bag are 
bound with brown worsted braid, which‘ is worked in cross stitch with 


yellow silk. -For making the bag cut of the material chosen from Marxerine Bac. 


Fig. 59 of the Supplement one piece (Fig. 59 gives only a quarter of For pattermeee Supplement, No. XVI, Fig. 59. 
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the pocket); join the outside and lining from 62 to 63 on 63, and 
from 63 to 64 on 64, with long overcast stitches, in doing which fasten 
in the pasteboard at the same time. Leave the bag unsewed on two 
of the upper sloping sides from 63 to 64. Next bind the seams and 
edges with the worsted braid, work this in cross stitch, and sew but- 
tons and loops on the upper part. ‘The handles consist of strips of 
carriage leather an inch and a quarter wide and seventeen inches long, 
bound and worked like the binding of the bag. ‘The handles are 
sewed on in the manner shown by the pattern. 





SENTIMENTAL WOMEN. 


B a sentimental person is generally understood one who indulges 

excessively in feeling, which is supposed to be confined to the 
emotion and to exhaust itself in an expression by words, tears, or 
some of its usual outward manifestations. The character may be 
found in both sexes, but it is less common among men than women. 
This is not owing so much, if at all, to any original difference of 
physical or moral constitution as to the enervating system of edu- 
cation and modes of life to which the female sex is subjected. 

The whole tendency of the prevailing influence of society upon. 
woman is to make her sentimental. Her vocation is supposed to 
be to feel, not to act; and a helpless woman in tears yielding to 
despair is thought to be a more lovable object than one who, with 
dry eyés and a strong arm, battles spiritedly with her destiny. This 
is by no means a complimentary view of woman, and she should 
refuse to conform to any such unsubstantial ideal. 

Sentimentality is not only weakness but heartlessness. Softness 
of feeling is not by any means generally accompanied with kindness 
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Fig. 1.—SyLPHipe Patetot.—Front. Fig. 2.—Sytrnipe Pareror.—Back. Fig. 3.—Camarco Pateror.—Back. Fig. 4.—Camarco Paretot,—Front. Fig. 5.—Sutrane PAaeror. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 55-57, For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII, Figs. 45-30, For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Fi 
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of act. Those who weep the easiest over real 
or fictitious scenes of misery are not the most 
ready to stretch a hand to help the sufferer. 
The wife of one of the cruelest of the Roman 
emperors turned away fainting from the agonies 
of a victim of the circus, but was heard ‘to 
whisper, ‘* Don’t let him escape!” It has oft- 
en been said of Sterne that he could weep over 
a dead ass and yet allow his mother to starve 
for want of bread. 

Where feeling is cultivated to the excess of 
sentimentality it becomes all-sufficing. There 
is no disposition to look beyond the indulgence 
of personal emotion for the exercise of the nat- 
ural compassion of every human creature. That 
most social of virtues thus becomes a pre-emi- 
nently selfish quality, Every one knows the 
relief of tears; and yet there could be nothing 
so useless to others, however grateful to the 
individual who pours them out. 

It is a well-established fact that as the prac- 
tical benevolence increases the sentimental di- 
minishes, and the converse is equally true. 
John Howard, the philanthropist, was never 
seen to shed a tear, and yet was always doing 
good. Rousseau wept with greater facility 
than most women, and wrote more about sen- 
timent than any man, and yet put all his chil- 
dren into a foundling hospital. 

Tears are not worth cultivating for their own 
sake, and they indicate, after all, only a weak- 
ness of the lachrymal glands from too much use. 
We would commend our damsels, instead of 
saturating their lace handkerchiefs with the 
damp theatrical sympathy of tears for the Miss 
Angelina who was jilted by the elegant Augus- 
tus of the last novel, to dry their eyes and mus- 
ter energy enough to turn a corner, look up the 
cases of genuine misery abounding in the neigh- 
borhood, and relieve them by a substantial char- 
ity. A little practical benevolence of this kind 
would do a double good, improve their own 
eyes, and better the condition of their suffering 
fellow-mortals, They would thus become more 
useful and better if less ‘‘ sentimental women.” 
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CHILDREN’S FEELINGS. 


F all human monsters the most monstrous 
are those who are deliberately cruel to 
children, It is creditable to our race that these 
are so rare, and when they show themselves 
are overwhelmed with the public indignation. 
‘Though the conscious torturers of childhood are 
few, the unconscious ones, unfortunately, are 
by no means scarce. 

These, to whom we allude, would not for the 
world knowingly inflict pain upon a child, and 
yet they ignorantly make it suffer agony. They 
are careful of the delicate little body, nursing 
and nurturing it with the utmost tenderness, 
covering it with the warmest and softest envel- 
opes, pampering it with sweets and shielding it 
from every rude touch. No labor, time, or 
expense is spared in rearing the corporeal frame 
and guarding it from the least hurt or injury. 

With all this diligence of attention and une- 
quivocal proof of tenderness, there is often a 
total disregard of the child’s feelings. ‘The little 
charge is not to be considered exclusively as a 
vegetative being—merely a delicate plant to be 
grown, Provided it be kept well watered with 
mother’s milk, or enriched with pap, neatly 
trimmed, warmed with the sunshine of matern- 
al affection, and secure from all rudeness of a 
material kind, it is expected to mature to full 
bloom of flower or richness of fruit. 

The child, however, is not merely a vegeta- 
tive being, but the most sensitive little animal 
possible, and if its true nature in this respect 
is disregarded much misery must ensue. The 
youngest infant is endowed with an exceeding- 
ly acute sensibility to mental impressions. ‘I 
have seen,” reports Saint Augustine, ‘‘a jeal- 
ous baby; it could not pronounce a single word, 
and yet it showed unmistakably, by its pale face 
and its fiery little eyes, that it was jealous of 
another little nursling fed at the same breast.” 
The marasmus, or wasting away, frequent among 
children, is supposed by good medical authori- 
ties not seldom to be owing to the effect of a 
jealousy awakened by the ill-concealed par- 
tiality of parents, 

The sense of ridicule is excessively acute 
with children, who can generally better bear to 
be whipped than laughed at, It is astonishing 
how ruthlessly parents and teachers will pro- 
voke this sensibility, and thus torture childhood 
and youth, A slight natural defect, perhaps 
no more serious than some irregularity of the 
shape of the nose or color of the hair, is caught 
at and pertinaciously thrust into the child’s 
daily consciousness by his thoughtless but most 
cruel persecutors, His life is thus often ren- 
dered miserable, and darkened with a gloom of 
which the shadow will extend to the end of his 
days. Nicknames fastened upon a youth, or 
some objectionable peculiarity of dress noticed 
and ridiculed, will often be sufficient to embit- 
ter his \. .ole existence. 

Parents, teachers, and others, who have the 
control of the young, have the notion that this 
over-acute sensibility is to be laughed away. 








They accordingly take every occasion to pro- 
voke and jeer at it. This is as absurd as it is 
cruel, Do they suppose that by exercise they 
can weaken or eradicate a perverted instinct ? 
Are they to get rid of it by fixing it into a hab- 
it? The natural sensibility of youth should not 
be irritated to a vice but strengthened to a vir- 
tue, of which it is the germ that, under proper 
cultivation, will develop into delicacy of senti- 
ment. 





GENTLEMEN’S CABINS. 


HIS name is given to the half ot the ferry- 
boats set aside for tobacco-smoke. Other- 
wise it is a misnomer, seeing that the gentlemen 
who do not smoke crowd the ladies’ cabins and 
fill up the seats, to the exclusion of scores of 
standing dames, leaving the seats in their own 
proper apartments empty. We would not cavil 
so much at this if one side of the boat were made 
atrue Tabagie—a Tobacco Parliament, to which 
chewers as well as smokers ‘were banished dur- 
ing the journey across the river ; but so long as 
those who use the weed in its most offensive 
form practice expectoration in the cabins de- 
voted to ladies, regardless of the broad river 
around them, which would seem the fittest place, 
it is only just to protest against the present divis- 
ion of room. As the case stands, gentlemen 
have a monopoly of one half the ferry-boat, and 
all they can get of the other. 

What is the use of ‘‘ gentlemen’s cabins,” 
unless indeed men are willing to confine them- 
selves as exclusively thereto as ladies do to 
theirs? We can understand how necessary 
‘*smoking cars” on long railroad routes are to 
the unfortunates who can not exist long without 
a cigar. But surely any man can forego this 
luxury during the few minutes he spends in 
crossing the river, or if he thinks he can not, 
he had better be made to learn. Ferry-bvats 
are public vehicles, in which nothing should be 
pérmitted that is offensive to the inmates at 
large. If the cabins were made equally attract- 
ive to all the passengers the general comfort 
would be infinitely increased, and the over- 
crowding in particular localities diminished. 
As it is, one half the space is given over to to- 
bacco and its attendants; the result of which 
is that the part ostensibly set apart for the gen- 
tlemen becomes so filthy and unbearable that 
even gentlemen smokers abandon it in disgust 
to the roughs, who find there a congenial at- 
mosphere, and take refuge in the ladies’ cabins. 
We presume that the great majority of men 
would cheerfully acquiesce in the abolition of 
the tobacco cabin, supposed. to be set apart for 
them, but which they never use. When the 
golden age for travelers arrives neither smok- 
ing, spitting, swearing, nor rowdyism will be 
tolerated in any part of public vehicles, and 
these luxuries will be reserved for strictly pri- 
vate life, where they can not interfere with the 
comfort of others. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gipon Gating Toads. 
N Y DEAR ADOLPHUS,— As I came 
down town yesterday morning I met our 
old friend Tom Vine, who was hurrying along 
to catch somebody in front of him, and I soon 
saw that it was old Oaks. But Tom stopped 
for an instant to speak a word, and then said, 
‘* Ah, I must overtake Mr. Oaks,” and away 
he went. As Thomas left me I found myself 
repeating that ridiculous ditty in Pickwick: 
*On a log 

Expiring frog! 

Can I see thee panting, lying 

On thy stomach, without sighing, 

Can I unmoved see thee dying, 

On a log 

Expiring frog ?” . 
And as I was repeating the lines and smiling, 
Peter Paul Pry suddenly accosted me and said, 

‘* A penny for your thoughts.” 

“Dear for a toad,” said I. But when I told 
him what I was repeating he said, 

‘*That’s a frog.” 

“Same thing this time,” I answered. 

The lines, you remember, my dear Adolphus, 
are Mrs. Leo Hunter’s—a lady who received dis- 
tinguished people, and whose name, being lit- 
erally interpreted, means lion-hunter. Mrs. 
Hunter hunted lions. That is perhaps an in- 
vigorating pursuit. But to hunt tufts, to eat 
toads—is that a vigorous or manly business ? 

Ihave heard of eating humble-pie. Indeed, 
my friend Adolph, your correspondent has made 
many a repast exclusively of that pastry. He 
does not pretend to like it; but he owns that, 
like many other unpalatable bits, it may be of 
great sanitary service. Who has not eaten 
humble-pie? Who will affect that he is fond 
of it? It is served up to us as elixir pro used 
to be at Mr. Rodd’s school in the country, long 
and long ago. Did you ever hear of Mr. Rodd ? 
Poor old gentleman! I suppose he meant well, 
as they say. But what a mess his well-mean- 
ing made! For my part I like people who do 
well rather than those who mean well. When 
we were ill, how hard it was for Mr. Rodd to 
believe it! Or let me more kindly say, when 
we said that we were ill, how hard was belief ? 
1 suppose it is so in all great schools. A boy 
who sees an awful arithmetical morning before 
him will very often say, probably, that his head 





aches, and his stomach aches, and that he aches 
all over. How is even the best and most hu- 
mane Rodd to know whether the boy tells the 
truth? Our Rodd of long ago did not pretend 
to do it. All the complaining boys were put 
into a little room together, and just as the bell 
rang which summoned the other boys to the 
school-room, the door of the little room opened, 
and Mr. Rodd entered with a small tray cov- 
ered with generous wine-glasses, of the kind that 
in later days we discovered to be claret-glasses. 

“Well, boys, I am sorry you are not well, 
but I hope this will make you so!” 

As I look back and think of that scene, the 
poor little boys, many of whom I am afraid had 
no pain whatever in the head or elsewhere, gaz- 
ing at him and his tray of glasses with a horrible 
foretaste, I can not help thinking of Lucrezia 
Borgia confronting the revelers. 

“ Here is a little elixir pro for the sick boys.” 

That was the next word, and then the sick 
boys fell to and drank the dreadful draught. 
Do you know elixir pro, Adolphus? Did you 
ever drink it? By the claret-glass full? It is 
inconceivable! It is a kind of rhubarb run 
mad. But you see the philosophy of the pre- 
scription. If the boys really had stomach- 
aches it was a warm remedy. If they had not, 
it was a prompt and memorable punishment. 

Now humble-pie, I say, may be eaten often 
as this bitter draught was drunken, and moral- 
ly may be of service. But deliberately to eat 
toads—not frogs, for which our French friends 
have a traditional fondness—to smack your lips, 
to say ‘*‘ How delicious!” and to pass your plate 
for more, and with an appetite, this seems to 
you an incredible and impossible thing; but 
this is what Tom Vine daily does. It is upon 
this that he lives. His constant food is toads. 
Do you know what I mean? I mean that he 
subsists upon the flattery that he offers, and 
from which he derives in turn an ample support. 
Here is Coke Oaks, Esquire, the distinguished 
lawyer. He is a gentleman who privately be- 
lieves that a certain gentleman whose initials 
are his own is at the head of the profession in 
this State and country. It is an opinion in 
which many agree with him; and what is cer- 
tain is that he is a gentleman of an immensely 
prosperous practice. I should be willing to ex- 
change my revenues for his. If his income is 
not larger than that of the whole Old Bachelor 
family I am very much mistaken. 

Now Coke Oaks, Esquire, must have all kinds 
of friends, agents—what say? what say? as 
poor old George the Third used to exclaim—I 
mean runners, puffers—toadies, All such men 
have. All kings have courtiers. Is it Canute 
or Coke Oaks. Esquire, it is the same thing. 
‘¢ Please your Majesty, the waves will retire at 
your bidding.” ‘‘Mr. Oaks, you have only to 
speak, and your weight of character will settle 
the whole matter.” I seem to hear the same 
voices, and I am very sure that I am encount- 
ering the same spirit. I take up the evening 
paper and I read that Coke Oaks, Esquire, has 
returned from his summer vacation, and the 
profession and the public will be glad to know 
that this eminent jurist is in the highest possi- 
ble condition. I read, and I inwardly mark, 
and I know that the author of the neat little 
paragraph is T. V. He blows a small horn in 
advance. He swings the incense-vase like the 
young deacon whom I saw before the altar in 
the cathedral. He chin-chins before the illus- 
trious idol. ‘The opinions of Coke Oaks, Es- 
quire, are Tom’s opinions. His projects are 
Tom’s plans. His words are Tom’s wisdom. 
He is the marrow of Tom’s bones, and it is a 
dreary and disgusting reflection. 

Coke Oaks, Esquire, invests large sums of 
money in the Sewer and Refuse Association, 
and all the papers begin to celebrate its ex- 
cellences, and to promise enormous dividends 
upon its stock. Certain journals publish press- 
ing little articles at the request of Thomas Vine 
—little articles which Tommy Vine has written, 
and most seriously urged upon his friend the 
editor. By-and-by his friend the editor dis- 
covers that the head of the bar in this country 
has an enormous interest in the matter, and the 
feeling with which he regards Thomas Vine is 
inexpressible. Toad-eating! Why toad-eat- 
ing? Is it that the idea of such food is the 
most disgusting of all, and that nothing less 
odious can adequately suggest the wretched 
fact of which I am speaking? 

Why, Adolphus, I remember when the great 
Demosthenes delivered the oration at the annual 
clam-bake of the Company of Chowder-Heads. 
There is no guild, no society, of a prouder name 
or a more illustrious history, and this was the 
millennial anniversary of the association, The 
attendance was extraordinary. The music was 
glorious: but the discourse—my dear Adol- 
phus, the great Demosthenes was, not to equiv- 
ocate, drunk. Now it makes no difference to 
a worshiper that the idol is a brute, and the 
genuine toady shines only the brighter under 
adverse circumstances, When the oration was 
ended the orator went to a little meeting of 
admirers and made a maudlin speech. But 
his Vine—I forget his name, fortunately—stood 
by him with open mouth of admiration and 
ready hand of applause, and no human being 
was ever in a more mortifying position. In 
him we were all humiliated, and in his toady- 
ing we all fell down. 





Why, what is Coke Oaks, Esquire, that lit- 
tle Tom Vine should crawl upon his belly be- 
fore him? Is it a genuine admiration of his 
character and his powers? Is it a true affec- 
tion for that man? Is it the magnetic charm 
of his manner, the winning tenderness of his 
heart? Is he in a manner in love with Coke 
Oaks? If this be so how gladly I should watch 
the young man and cheer him in his course ; 
how wa: I should say to him, “Tom, you 
are a liow, and your admiration for a 
true and yew shows your own nobility.” 
But I find that*€oke Oaks’s clerks and young 
students have no such feeling.. ‘They say that 
he is a pinch and a grind and a screw. They 
declare that they would gladly snub him if they 
dared. I learn that he constantly squeezes 
down their wages, and is so disagreeable that 
they hate to see him come into the office. Now 
I think you may judge the character of a Gen- 
eral from the feeling of his army. If they love 
him so that they will follow him into any peril 
he is a man worth loving. If they cordially dis- 
like him there is something wrong in the man. 

Upon inguiry I find that the secret of Tom’s 
toadying of Coke Oaks, Esquire, is his money— 
nothing more. If there should come a great 
earthquake to-morrow and engulf Oaks and all 
his fortunes, I am afraid our friend Tom would 
be stretching out toward another support. It 
is not, therefore, the man that he clings to, but 
only the man’s wealth; and that shows you, 
my dear Adolphus, the difference between true 
hero-worship and toad-eating. The last is not 
a lower form of the first ; it is essentially dif- 
ferent, as different 2s meanness from manliness, 
When I see the steady and tender regard of 
Primus for Belisarius—old Belisarius, very poor, 
very blind, very forlorn now, yet who but a 
few years ago was the very favorite of fortune 
—when I see Primus as faithful now as ever 
he was, I think of the touching Bible story; I 
think of the sweet tale of Ruth, but with even a 
softer and more pathetic beauty. Tom Vine 
also used to eat the dinners of Belisarius and 
sun himself in his pleasant fortune. Doesn’t 
he know that every body sees and despises his 
sycophancy? Doesn’t he know that he is really 
what an actual bondman is theoretically—a 
chattel, a slave? 

“TY am Tommy Tinker’s dog, whose dog are 
you?” I am Coke Oaks, Esquire’s man, whose 
man are you? That is the question of which 
Tommy Vine, hurrying after his patron, is the 
mere interrogation point. My dear Adolphus, 
be your own man. Expunge the word patron 
from your book of life. Beggars may have pa- 
trons, not sound, self-supporting men. I am 
not the patron of my shoemaker, for I pay him 
an honest price for honest work, and that is 
what I used to demand for myself in the days 
when I called myself a lawyer. Here is our 
old acquaintance Tilbury. He drives I-don’t- 
know-how-many-in-hand—Mrs. Tilbury crushes 
every body with her diamonds and her various 
glories. ‘Tilbury thinks trades-people are very 
much his debtors because he patronizes them. 
Let Tilbury touch his hat obsequiously to me 
then, for I yesterday bought a bill of exchange 
of him to send to my sister traveling abroad. 
I am your patron, Tilbury—hats off! 

Spew out the whole thing, Adolphus. Look 
at Tom Vine and be warned. Be yourself, not 
somebody else’s man or shadow. Sell your 
honest work, your honest service, not yourself. 
Then we shall have a community of men, and 
not of toads—or of toadies. Again I say to 
you, as I say good-by, eat humble-pie as often 
as you find it necessary, and be grateful for 
such a medicament ; but do not forget that un- 
der no circumstances whatever is it necessary 
to eat toads. Your well-wisher, 

An Op BacHELor. 





NEW MUSIC. 


E would call the attention of our musical 

readers to the following pieces of new 
music published by the well-known house of 
Witiiam Hatt & Son, 543 Broadway, New 
York. 

‘Tis but a little Word.” Ballad composed 
by ArtHur W. Hawrtnorn. Price 35 cents. 
One of those sweet, plaintive songs, which go di- 
rectly to the heart. 


‘* Bright Stars that shine above.” Ballad, 
with English and German words. Composed by 
Cartes Fraprt. Price 35 cents. One of 


Frapev’s best songs, and is already a great fa- 
vorite in our musical circles. 

**Oh, ye pretty twinkling Stars!” A very 
pleasing song by Cuartes Henry. Price 35 
cents. Sung nightly at Bryant’s Minstrels, 
with immense applause. j 

‘Prayer at Sea.” Nocturne by J. de JastEv- 
ski. Price 50 cents. This is one of the most 
beautiful nocturnes ever published. Easy and 
very melodious, and will be immensely popular. 

“ Magic Spell.” Romance by Francis H. 
Brown, author of ‘‘ Pride Polka,” etc. Price 
60 cents, An easy, beautiful, and graceful com- 

sition. 

‘*Barbe Bleue” Lancers. 
sTEIN. Price 60 cents. 

“Barbe Bleue” Galop. By ApotpH BrErn- 
STEIN. Price 50 cents. 

These are two of the best arrangements from 
OrFENBACH’s popular opera ‘‘ Blue Beard,” in- 
troducing the best airs, and are well adapted for - 
dancing. Ff 

‘‘Rejoui.” Polka Mazourka by Paut STEIN- 


By Jutius Brern- 
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HAGEN. Price 50 cents. Capital dancing Ma- 
zourka, and already very popular. 

Our friends throughout the country who wish 
to procure very choice selections of music should 
send for the catalogue of Witt1am Hatt & Son, 
543 Broadway, New York. Any of the above 
pieces will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the marked prices. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER CLOAKS. 


LOAKS for the winter, as we have said 

before, are designed to serve as the outer 
garments of costumes, consequently we advise 
the reader when selecting a cloak to consider 
the color of the skirts with which it is to be 
worn. ‘This consideration. makes black cloaks 
serviceable and fashionable, as they may be 
worn with skirts of any color, while cloths of 
high colors are objectionable, because they will 
not blend harmoniously with more than one or 
two shades. 

It is in the smaller details of trimming rather 
than in shape that the endless variety is made in 
cloaks. ‘Two leading styles are seen at all the 
best houses, viz.: the polonaise, or paletot, with 
a belt, and the basquine with loose fronts and 
tight corsage back, the fullness of the panier 
skirt added at the belt. Coat-sleeves, small at 
the wrist, are universal. The polonaise requires 
a slender figure with tapering waist, on account 
of the fullness under the belt caused by gath- 
ering thickly wadded materials. ‘The close-fit- 
ting basquine is adapted to full figures. Capes 
of various shapes and depths, usually to the el- 
bows, are worn with both styles. Narrow-shoul- 
dered persons seek the appearance of breadth 
given by the small pelerine cape of the cloak 
material, while the broad-shouldered wear point- 
ed hoods on cloth, or lace over-capes on velvet. 
An ingenious modiste makes a pretty hood of 
the round-cornered thread lace veils, now out of 
fashion, by fastening the top to the neck of the 
cloak, and gathering the edges toward the centre 
by an elastic cord run through the border. When 
ornamented with Renaissance bows of satin, this 
forms an elegant and economical finish for a vel- 
vet cloak. : 

The panier puff is seen on many velvet cloaks. 
Cloth is more frequently caught up with pleats 
in the Camargo style. Immense bows, pleated 
loops, like fans, and puffed ends hanging from 
the back of the belt, give the Grecian bend 
tournure without the aid of the torturing straps, 
said to be worn for this purpose. Long broad 
sashes make any cloak look old-fashioned and 
dowdy. 

The Watteau polonaise, illustrated on another 
page, is largely imported. It is a most stylish 
garment for a tall, erect figure, but the round- 
shouldered should beware of it, as the broad fold 
in the back increases this in appearance. The 
Louis XV. basquine, more youthful and dressy, 
is similar to the Watteau, differing only in hay- 
ing the fold begin lower in the back, and being 
caught up in a panier puff. The Camargo, rep- 
resented in the engraving, is the best choice for 
stout figures. Mantillas of satin, velvet, and 
cashmere, with round backs and long square 
fronts, are worn by elderly ladies. ‘The scarf 
baschlik, described in former papers, is more 
youthful. A style to be commended is a talma, 
slightly shaped to the figure, held at the waist by 
a belt under the cape. The front continues in 
long ends that are fastened low down behind like 
asash. The skirt of a long dress may be drawn 
out in a puff over these ends, thus forming a 
panier, and adapting a house dress for the street. 


MATERIALS, 


Heretofore the choice in cloakings was limited 
to velvet, cloth, and fur. This season lighter 
materials, such as satin, faille, and cashmere, 
thickly wadded and interlined with flannel, are 
shown as novelties among French cloaks. A 
sleeved bodice made of thin silk, wadded and 
quilted, is worn under these cloaks—a comfort- 
able device for people who suffer with cold, but 
designed by the French to give that embonpoint 
which they consider so desirable. 

The blue-black velvet is more fashionable than 
the dead black. In buying velvet for a cloak, 
remember that the twenty-eight-inch width cuts 
to greatest advantage. The best Lyons velvet is 
the Ponson brand. It is not affected by water, 
and the pile is so close that it is not crushed 
when pressed against the back of a chair or pew. 
$16 a yard is the price. Yard-wide velvet of the 
same quality costs $25, and the additional width 
is of little service in cutting a cloak. ‘The sev- 
enty-two-inch Ponson is $50 a yard. German 
velvet, all pure silk, but with lighter pile, is sold 
in the three-quarter width at from $10 to $14. 
A twenty-inch velvet, used in making jackets 
and for trimming, is from $5 to $8. 

The serviceable tricot beaver is not a new 
cloth, but it retains its popularity despite the ad- 
vent of novelties, It has a ribbed surface, which 
is scarcely perceptible in the finer qualities, be- 
coming merely a waved thread, but is plainly de- 
fined in coarser goods. It is a yard and a half 
wide, ranging from $3 to $8. Two yards and 
three-eighths are required for a paletot with 
cape. Heavy castor beaver is smooth, glossy, 
and more expensive than tricot, but we do not 
commend it as it is stiff and unyielding, and con- 
sequently cold. Many French cloaks are of the 
thick Esquimaux beaver, weighty and warm, a 
smooth outer surface with .rough nap inside. 
Soft pliable chinchilla beaver, with short, curled 
pee to and the — — are shown in high 

: —garnet, mulbe urple, and green. 
A black velvet cloth “ioe inane is desirable 
for mourning cloaks, $9 a yard. 

There are excellent imitations of fur, seal, and 
Astrakhan sold at prices ranging from $9 to 
$20, ese can scarcely be told from the gen- 





uine article, but we do not advise their purchase 
for the reason that we deprecate all imitations. 
The same money is better spent in a tricot bea- 
ver, which is all that it professes to be. More- 
over, these shaggy clothes are not durable. The 
long fleece is woven into a coarse, sleazy fabric, 
and with very little wear the fleece falls out, leav- 
ing a thread-bare surface. The same thing is 
true of plush with very long pile. 

The basket-woven cloths, white grounds with 
scarlet or blue spots, are chosen for children— 
$6 a yard. ‘Three-fourths of a yard makes a 
short, loose sacque. ‘The white velvet cloth, 
half an inch thick, soft, and pliable, is quoted for 
opera cloaks at $9 a yard, double width. <A silky 
plush of immaculate whiteness is $18. An ar- 
ticle called racket cloth, like a heavy opera flan- 
nel, is sold for breakfast jackets at $4, and the 
heavy corduroys for the same purpose cost $2 a 
yard, and are three-fourths wide. 


TRIMMING. 


The handsomest velvet cloaks, costing $400 
or $500, are almost covered with thread-lace, or 
are bordered with sable or chinchilla. Velvet 
muffs trimmed to match accompany these. Ber- 
thas, Watteau drapery, bretelles, and rosettes 
with looped ends at the throat and back are of 
the finest Chantilly. Lower priced velvets, the 
cheapest we have seen, costing $90, are trimmed 
with satin bows, chenille or netted fringe, leaf 
passementerie, a row of alternate loops of satin 
and faille, or a pleated faille frill, raveled at the 
edge to form fringe. The value of thése gar- 
ments is in their stylish fit. A simple and ele- 
gant trimming is the diagonal pleating illustrated 
in this Number, made of satin edged with velvet. 
Another good style is a box-pleated frill of faille 
four inches wide, cut straight, and raveled half 
an inch on each edge. ‘This is around the wrist 
and elbow. A ruche of the same is on the neck, 
with large bows on the shoulder sides of the skirt, 
and the back of the belt. ‘Thick ruches of sat- 
in, faille, and velvet about the neck of French 
cloaks are worn in lieu of furs, which are said to 
be losing favor with the fickle Parisiennes. 

Fringe and faille are the favorite trimmings 
for cloth. Satin is restricted to velvet. Hand- 
some netted fringe, very full, with heavy trellised 
heading costs from $5 to $12 a yard. Chenille 
fringe, each strand tipped with satin, is $4. 
Wide tassel fringe, each tassel long and full but 
distinct, costs $8. The novel fringe made of 
quill shavings, solid black, or in well blended 
shades, costs $3 or $4, according to the width. 
Leaves and vines of passementerie for heading 
lace and fringe are made of satin braids or cords 
without jet, at prices ranging from $1 25 a yard 
to $5. Pointed.serge braid is shown for cloth 
cloaks. Rosettes of passementerie, with long 
tassels pendent in the centre, are looped with 
cords for fastening cloaks. Similar ornaments 
are on the shoulder and sides of skirt. Buttons 
and button-holes on a faced slip are concealed 
in front. 

Russian lamb, Astrakhan, and Angora fringe 
are used to trim cloth and cashmere, A pinked 
ruche of cashmere is in good taste. 


LENGTH AND PRICES. 


The added length prophesied for cloaks is not 
evident. A very long garment would appear 
clumsy with a short dress. Fancy French cloaks, 
of course, bring fancy prices, but we have seen 
cloth garments at $50 made here in good style. 
Thirty-five dollars buys a tricot paletot trimmed 
with several rows of satin braid or with very good 
fringe. The handsomest cloth cloak costs $180. 


MODELS. 


A Camargo of black velvet is lined with white 
satin. ‘The skirt is caught in pleats at the side 
disclosing the lining at the edges. A frill of 
pleated faille surrounds the garment. Bows on 
the sides and shoulders. Belt of folds of faille 
with a large pleated fan-shaped bow at the back. 
Price $200. 

A regular Watteau of Lyons velvet is trimmed 
with Chantilly lace set on the velvet above the 
edge with a heading of passementerie. On the 
top of the back fold is a passementerie rosette 
from which fall three tassels reaching below the 
waist. The wide lace is gathered around the 
wrist and elbow, and arranged on the waist in 
the square Pompadour style. Price $250. 

A half Watteau or Louis XV. polonaise has 
the fold behind beginning low on the back, form- 
ing a panier puff. The belt of satin folds passes 
under the Watteau fold. The edge of the gar- 
ment is untrimmed. Renaissance bows of satin 
form bretelles. Larger bows are on the wrist 
and sides of the skirt. Price $250. 

Another of velvet with panier puff is for a 
young blonde. ‘The waist is close fitting, with a 
pointed jacket frill pleated over the puff. The 
trimming is a two-inch band of chinchilla. 

For elderly ladies we noted an elegant velvet 
mantilla round behind and square in front, shirred 
at the back and held in to the figure. A fall of 
Chantilly lace almost covers the back. Wide 
lace and passementerie around the edge. Large 
rosettes and tassels. Price $350. Orie of the 
most distinguished looking garments is a black 
satin mantilla lined with white satin beautifully 
quilted. A gathered flounce edged with lace is 
the trimming. ‘The small hood is lined with 
white satin, The back is caught up in the cen- 
tre with a rosette and ends. Fancy pockets in 
the square fronts. Price $150. A short As- 
syrian paletot is half velvet half satin. ‘The side 
bodies are covered with satin and ornamented 
with appliqué embroidery. 

In cloth goods we saw a handsome purple vel- 
vet beaver, with a sash hanging from the back 
of the neck to simulate the Watteau fold. The 
simple trimming is two cross-cut bands of faille 
piped with satin. . Four passementerie rosettes 
down the centre of the sash. The front is in 
revers. ‘This is a loose unbelted garment. 

A black beaver is a shaped talma with ends to 
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support the skirt of the dress in a puff. Gentle- 
men call this the Grecian bend cloak. Trimmed 
with faille and fringe, in very good style, it is sold 
for $55. An imported cloak of invisible green 
cloth of this Grecian bend shape is trimmed with 
braid and fringe, and marked $125. A jaunty 
mousquetaire jacket of bear’s-ear garnet cloth is 
short, lapped on the breast, and trimmed with 
satin braid @ la militaire. Price $45. 


CARRIAGE WRAPS AND OPERA CLOAKS. 


The carriage wraps in general use are the plaid 
circulars and burnouses mentioned before. Four 
and a quarter yards of double-width plaid make 
a double circular with hood. This appears to be 
a large quantity, but even more than this is some- 
times necessary to make the plaids fit when joined 
together. The graceful burnous requires a yard 
and three-eighths of double-width goods. ‘This 
is cut in two down the centre fold and sewed to- 
gether at the ends. The seam is concealed in 
the Arab fold at the back. White plush striped 
with scarlet or with orange is made in the same 
way, trimmed with llama tassels and fringe. 

A few sacques with wide sleeves, or with full 
sabot sleeve, held by a band near the wrist, are 
shown for opera, but these are troublesome to 
get off and on at an entertainment, and circu- 
lars and burnouses are preferred. 

A blue cashmere burnous has a silver bullion 
fringe headed with embroidery in silver. Tas- 
sels of blue and silver combined are at the point 
of the Arab fold and in front. A scarlet meri- 
no baschlik has the hood deeply pointed, and 
trimmed with straw braid and fringe. Price $35. 
A circular for a bride is of white satin trimmed 
with ermine. A more youthful style is white 
merino, ornamented with rosettes of faille and 
satin. A white plush circular, with long pointed 
ends to be thrown over the shoulder like a bur- 


| nous, has the gay Roman stripes for a border, 


and a drop fringe of gilt beils that jingle with 
every motion of the wearer. Price $135. 


SHAWLS. 


India shawls have new waving designs in the 
border, and gorgeous colors rather than the quiet 
subdued hues hitherto considered essential. In 
real India cashmere Magenta, white, and Metter- 
nich green are blended with fine effect, and are 
not thought too striking and pronounced because 
the material is fine, and the black and dark brown 
dresses with which such shawls are worn admit 
& gay wrapping. 

Scarlet centres are most fashionable for square 
shawls with borders, black for the long shawls 
when filled up. A Calcutta bordered shawl at 
$200 is very handsome. ‘Those made up in New 
York may be sold as low as $75. Striped India 
shawls for extra carriage wrap, shopping, and 
traveling are from $50 to $200. ‘They make 
very comfortable Afghans, and endureany amount 
of wear. 

A marvelous imitation of cashmere shawls has 
been introduced this season. ‘The color and de- 
sign represent India shawls perfectly. But after 
all it is only an imitation, and the $75 expended 
for it will buy a handsome Paisley that none need 
hesitate to wear. For a stylish, serviceable wrap- 
ping, economical, and that will last for a genera- 
tion, we recommend a handsome French cash- 
mere. ‘Those sold at prices varying from $45 to 
$75 are well filled up with the brocaded borders 
and small scarlet centres. A white Paisley with 
gray centres is in favor with old ladies. $40 or 
$50 buys a good quality of long Paisley shawl. 
A long broché cashmere for country use, at $25, 
is in as good size and pattern, though not so fine 
material, as the cashmeres sold for $200. Plaid 
and striped long shawls, at $9, are stylishly worn 
as scarfs, the end thrown over the left shoulder. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames D1iEDEN; VIRFOLET; FERRERO; 
Pincuon; Battitarp; Provost; and Messrs. 
Georce A. Hearn & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; Lorp & TaxLor ; ARNOLD & CONSTABLE; 
and H. Pincnon. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue distinguished German tragedienne, Ma- 
dame Von B&RNDORFF, has come to America in 
the wake of Ristori and JANAUSCHEK, and will 
appear in her most successful réles this winter 
at the German Stadt Theatre of New York. Ma- 
dame Von B&RNDORFF is considered one of the 
most gifted dramatic artists in Europe. After 
winning brilliant triumphs at the imperial thea- 
tre of Tessie and royal theatres of Berlin and 
Hanover, and a handsome fortune withal, she 
retired from the stage some time since; but 
has been tempted to return to it by a call from 
the United States, where we hope she will reap 
a golden harvest both of laurels and coin. 

—SaxEcontinueth to makepuns, thelast having 
struggled out of him on board a steamer, where 
he met a lively young lady to whom he made 
himself agreeable. Of course he made an im- 
pression upon the damsel, who said at parting, 
“Good-by, Mr. Saxe. _I fear you’ll soon be for- 

etting me.” ‘Ah, Miss,” replied the many 

imes defeated candidate for Governor of Ver- 
mont, ‘if I was not a married man already, you 
may be sure I’d be for getting you.” 

—Mr. Disractt is of a family notably long- 
lived. His mother and his grandmother bot 
attained a good old age; his father died at 
eighty-one; his grandfather at ninety. The fa- 
mily became English denizens in 1748; and the 
present Prime Minister’s grandfather, to use his 
own words, was “an Italian descendant of one 
of those Hebrew families}whom the Inquisition 
forced to emigrate from the Spanish peninsula 
at the end of the fifteenth century, and who 
found a refuge in the more tolerant territories 
of the Venetian Republic. 

—The SuLTAn oF TURKEY, though his paper has 
been under protest for over a year past on army 
account, is constantly building new and beauti- 
ful palaces, and living at a grand old rate. His 
re just arrived from the makers in England, 

s said to be the finest bit of naval elegance and 
luxury afloat. The cabin fittings cost a million 
of dollars. The Sultan is greatly feared by the 





eople. He raises all his fayorites to power. 

he general of the army was formerly a sergeant 
in the Austrian army (from which the rogue de- 
serted!). 

—A romance in little is told of Mile. Luzern, 
a pretty French actress at St. Petersburg, and 
how ingeniously she was *‘ popped” to by Prince 
TOLsToI, a wealthy young Russian nobleman. 
The lady was presiding over one of the tables at 
a fair held for the benefit of a hospital. The 
Prince, wishing to do a little something for be- 
nevolence, banteringly asked her how much she 
would take fora kiss. She glanced at him rather 
sternly, and replied that she would not kiss any 
man but her betrothed. The Prince passed on, 
but returned to Mile. LuzGet’s stand a quarter 
of an hour afterward, and said, rather thought- 
fully, to the young actress, “Will you permit 
me to ask you another question, Mademoiselle ?”’ 
‘* With pleasure, Sir.” ‘‘ Have youa betrothed ?”” 
She eyed him a moment in surprise, and said 
then, witha blush and smile, “‘ No, Sir.” “Would 
you like to have one?” “That depends on cir- 
cumstances,” said she, laughing. ‘‘ Well, then, 
would you take me?” So saying, he handed her 
his card. She was greatly astonished, and finally 
stammered out she would give him an answer 
next day. On the following morning he called 
at her house, the reply was in the affirmative, 
and to-day Mlle. Luzern is a Princess and a 
happy wife. And thus the Bazar presents what 
is usually elaborated into a volume. Much bet- 
ter this way. 

—A new style of “ cigar-girl” has appeared in 
Moscow, in the person of the Princess Koziosky, 
who is very beautiful; but the paternal noble 
having lost all his rubles and real estate, the 
young daughter comes to the rescue, and pro- 
poses to secure “‘ the comforts of a happy home’’ 
(as the boarding-house advertisements say) by 
retailing “‘ conchas,”’ ‘‘ cabanas,” and such to the 
young males of that old Russian city. 

—It is reported in German papers that al- 
though nominally Mrs. LrncoLn has gone to 
Germany for the purpose of having her son edu- 
cated there, she intends to make that country 
her permanent residence. Her income would 
enable her to live very comfortably at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and as the widow of an ex-President 
she would be received with the utmost respect 
by the rulers and nobility of the continent. 

—A gentleman with a fondness for connubial 
statistics has ferreted out the fact that the age 
at which several people of a certain degree of 
celebrity were married is as follows: Adam and 
Eve, 0; Shakspeare, 18; Ben Jonson, 21; Frank- 
lin, 24; Dante, Kepler, Fuller, Johnson, Burke, 
Scott, 26; Tycho Brahe, Byron, Washington, 
and Bonaparte, 27; Penn and Sterling, 28; Lin- 
neus and Nelson, 29; Burns, 30; Chaucer, Ho- 

arth, and Peel, 32; Woodworth’ and Davy, 33; 

ir William Jones and Wellington, 37; Wilber- 
force, 38; Luther, 42; Addison, 44; Wesley and 
—- 47; Swift, 49; Buffon, 55; Old Parr, last 
time, 120. 

—Ex-President Firimore, the halest and 
heartiest of the ex-Presidents, is on his usual 
autumnal visit to town, and is made much of by 
people who like to have their ex-President to 
dinner, etc., etc. His wife—excellent lady—is 
with him. 

—Those CLAFLIN people, of Massachusetts, 
are not only solid, able men, but are not to be 
obstructed on the political highway. Last year 
while Mr. WiLLIAM CLAFLIN was Lieutenant- 
Governor, his father, LEE CLAFLIN, was a mem- 
ber of the Senate. The former will be chosen 
Governor at next election, and if the latter 
should be returned to the Senate, as is prob- 
able, the spectacle will be presented for the first 
time in Massachusetts of a son occupying the 
highest office in the State, while the father fills 
a seat in the highest branch of the Legislature. 

—Good thing to be leading editor in Russia, 
such as Katorr, the “chief”? of the Moscow 
Gazette, who receives a salary of ten thousand 
silver rubles and lives in a house which the pro- 
ry of the paper have placed at his disposal. 

ext to the Emperor he is considered the most 
influential man in Russia. 

—The elder BootH had a broken nose. A lady 
once remarked to him, ‘‘I like your acting, Mr. 
BoorH, but, to be frank with you, I can’t get 
over your nose.’ ‘‘No wonder, Madam,” re- 
plied he, ‘‘the bridge is gone.” 

—The Rev. Mr. PunsHon, whose lecture on 
“Taniel in Babylon,”’ recently delivered at the 
Academy of Music, has been made the subject 
of so much commendation, is said to have made 
a fortune by his lectures, but not for himself. 
He has always given the lion’s share of the pro- 
ceeds to benevolent and religious objects. His 
disinterested life, indeed, and his unostentatious 
liberality, have done as much as the charms of 
his elocution and the eloquence of his discourses 
to endear him to his countrymen, and to the 
church which he so signally serves and honors. 
After enumerating a series of benefactions which 
Mr. PunsHon had showered on struggling church- 
es and local charities, an English paper says that 
“it is impossible to speak too warmly of his un- 
selfishness and generosity. In 1862, seeing the 
poor accommodation provided by Wesleyans in 
several a watering-places, he undertook to 
raise within five years, by lecturing and personal 
solicitation, the sum of ten thousand pounds in 
aid of a fund for the erection of chapels in those 

laces. Every thing seemed against the project. 

he cotton famine and the financial panic oc- 
curred, his own health failed; and beside this 
nearly £200,000 were raised in the period for the 
Missionary Jubilee. Yet the promise was ful- 
filled. Such manifold labors, however, nearly 
broke down his health.’”? Mr. PunsHoy, still re- 
fusing to lecture for his own benefit, is to speak 
in Boston during the next month, the proceeds 
to be divided between a city charity and the erec- 
tion of a college in Canada. 

—When Mr. GrorGE W. Cuips, of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, came on to New York to make 
his début on board a Cunard steamer for Liver- 
pool, he was accompanied by a car-load of the 
wealth, wit, taste, and enterprise of that city, so 
famous for Godey, Morton M‘Micuakt, Girard 
College, Independence Hall, and Quakers, Mr. 
CHILDs is now a carpet begger in Europe. 

—Well-bred English and Scotch women are 
usually good horse-women, but we were not 
aware until now that the Scotch ladies are 
experts with the rod and line. At a fishing 
party at Gordon Castle, on the Spey, the Count- 
Ess OF SANDWICH killed a grilse weighing seven 
pounds; Lady CaroLtNt& Lennox landed a salm- 
on weighing seventeen pounds; and Lady Fior- 
ENCE Lennox caught another weighing twenty- 
three pounds. , 


































































HARPER'S BAZAR. [Novenper 14, 1868. 


Lamp Mat in Application. : } around. Begin each lozenge with a foundation of two stitches, passing over - 

Marertats: colored cloth, silk twist, pasteboard, etc. the last of these, work 1 sc. (single crochet) in the first, then turn the work, 

This pretty lamp mat is made in mosaic of single pieces of colored cloth, after a ch. (chain stitch) work 2 sc., putting the needle through the back vein 
which are embroidered in point russe with colored silks and sewed of the stitch. Continue in this manner, always adding one stitch at 
on over one another. ‘Ihe middle part and the scallops on the outer the end of each round till the lozenge counts ten stitches, after which 
edge are of biack cloth. The scallops are cut into points; the work the second half, narrowing one stitch at the end of each round. 
points which begin from the centre are of red, and the others of white Having completed the requisite number of lozenges, bor- 
cloth. For making cut from Fig. 60 of the Supplement der each of them with a row of single ¢rochet in red wool, 
(which gives one-sixth ) a circular piece of white per- in doing which work the long stitches which come between 
cale, and draw on this the design given on Fig. 60. Then the ribs by putting the needle deeper through the crochet 
cut the middle part, as also the points and scallops of the work. Join the corners at the same time when the edge 
design, of . paper, is being worked. : 
paste these pieces of For the ends ar- 
paper to the under range nine loz- 
side of the cloth of enges in a star in 
the color desired, the manner shown 
and cut out thecloth. by the illustra- 
The contour must tion. The points 
be preserved very of the star must 
particularly. Next come on the cor- 
paste these pieces ners of the loz- 
fast to the percale enges of the out- 
foundation. The erstripe. Forthe - 
pieces are now cross- foundation make 
stitched on the outer a pillow of the 
edge, the black with gray lining, filling 
blue, the red with it with wadding, 
yellow,and the white flax, or horse- 
with brown silk. hair, and sew in 
For the remaining end pieces. Cov- 
embroidery, which - er this with red 
may be worked from the illus- cashmere and afterward with 
tration and design, choose bright the crochet cover. A heavy 
colors according to the taste. red worsted cord with tassels hah 
serves for hanging the pillow Fig, 1.—Stoprer Cover In 
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Fig. 2.—Srorrer Cover 1n : : ‘ > : 
alps en Two Stopper Covers in Applica- over the back of the sofa. Fig. 3 APPLICATION. 
For patiern and design see. Supple tion. gives another manner of working a For pattern and design see Supplement, 
ment, No. XVIII, Fig. 61. Marerrats: pieces of cloth of differ- Lamp Mart 1n AppLication. lonemge Sy St yen, Sie ts work oa eae ise 


ed in Tunisian crochet stitch with gray 
For pattern and design see Supplement, _ wool, and is also begun on a corner, edged with single crochet of red silk twist, 
No, XVII Fig. 60. and embroidered in point russe with silk of the same color. 


ent colors—as black, white, red, and blue ; 
silk twist in green, yellow, blue, black, and red. 
' These covers are arranged over corks, on the top of which have been placed 
H circular pieces of pasteboard an inch and a quar- : 
; ter in alasneter. This pasteboard prevents the Cover for Sofa Pillow. 
| cover from coming against the stopper. Both 
cork and pasteboard are covered with red cloth. 
On Fig. 1 the largest pieces are of violet cloth ; 
the little twig is of white cloth and green and 
yellow silk. The tabs which fall over in imita- 
tion of feathers are of black cloth, and the em- 
broidery on them in herring-bone stitch of red 
and yellow silk. Above these is placed a circu- 
lar piece of blue cloth scalloped on the edges, 
and embroidered in point russe with black and 
yellow silk. In the centre is a small rosette and 
andle of crystal beads, The tassels are of red, 
black, and green silk twist. Figs. 62 and 63 of 
the Supplement give the pattern and design. 
Fig. 2.—The tabs of this stopper cover are al- 
} ternately of red and white cloth. The figures are 
1 embroidered on the white pieces with green and 
: red, and on the red pieces with white and blue 
silk. The chain and herring- 
bone stitches are also worked 
with silks in different colors. 
The ends of the tabs are fur- 
nished with either red or blue 
grelots and a few ‘black beads. 
The remainder of the cover is 
made like the previous one, but 
a ruche of blue silk is arranged 
around the edges of the upper 
piece. Fig. 61 of the Supple- 
ment gives the pattern of the 


Tue knotted stitch is a new and pretty style of 
Berlin work, and is easily executed: Before mak- 
ing the knots work a foundation diagonally in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2, which also shows the 
manner of working the knots. In doing this put 
the needle from underneath up through a hole of 
the canvas, wind the thread once around the nee- 
dle-in the manner shown by the illustration, turn 
the needle, following the direction of the arrow, 
and put it back through the same hole. The 
thread must not be drawn too tight, and the knots 
must be worked regularly. Fig. 3 shows the de- 
sign. Having worked the diagonally-wrought foun- 
dation in light gray, work the knots of the leaves 
rt and stems in yellow and bluish green, and those 

: of the foundation in light gray. The pillow may 
Fig. 1.—Crocuet Sora Pittow. be enlarged by making the foundation larger. 





Cloak Trimmings. 

See illustrations on page 869. 

THESE trimmings, etc., are 
designed for the cloaks given in 
this Number. Fig. 1 is a section 
of the trimming of the Sylphide 
paletot. It is made of satin with 
lustring lining. The strips are 
cut straight of the same material 
as the cloak, and are stitched on 
each side, pleated, and finished 
with a narrow bias fold along 
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tab and the design. , : : : the middle. 
. Fig. 2.--Crocuet Lozence ror Sora ° = ff! Fig. as ayn oe For Sora Fig. 2 shows a trimming made 
Sofa Pillow. Pittow.—Fott Size. ILLOW.—FULy Sizx. of a strip three inches wide pleat- 


ed diagonally, and another one 


Mar : d red : ' ; 
prise ae pg. cer Roma by pleated straight. The two strips are fastened together with a bias fold. 


zephyr wool, red cashmere, gray lining, horse-hair, wadding or flax, red 


Fig. 2.—Mope or makinc Knot ‘ Fig. 3 shows the section of a cloak trimmi Thi ists of in stri 
worsted cord, red worsted tassels. Hig. 3 sh section of a cloak trimming. is consists of a satin strip. 
The Po tae ae hillow, ie. 1, consists of lozenges or diamond-shaped STITCH FOR $c Pittow Cover. which is stitched on with four cords, and forms the binding at the same time. 
figures, which are of gray wool worked in ribbed crochet stitch, edged with — ' The illustration shows the manner in which the cord is stitched down. 





red wool and joined in the manner shown by the illustration.. The spaces are 
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satin. 
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Fig. 4 shows the manner of sewing in a double cord, which is much used 
It requires a bias strip about an inch and a half 
wide, in which is sewed two cords in the manner shown by the illustration. 
The edge of the cloak is stitched over the edges of the cord. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the manner of arranging piping of differen‘ colored 
Double the first bias strip through the middle, sew fast to this one 
edge of the second bias strip, and hem down the other edge. Fig. 5 shows 
the right side, and Fig. 6 the wrong side of the trimming. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show the manner of binding a button-hole. 
heavy material the button-holes are bound with silk or satin instead of being 
worked in the ordinary manner. 
each edge take a bias strip about an inch wide and of the requisite length. 
Sew the strip along the edge, after which turn it over, putting the stuff 


Fig. 8 shows how this is done. 


In cloaks of 


For’ 


through the button-hole, where it is sewed down on the wrong side without 
allowing the stitches to show on the right side. 


button-hole stitches. 


Fig. 9. — This illustration 


shows the manner of sewing on 
a button-hole strip. Many cloaks 
are so fastened that the buttons 
and button-holes are not visible. 
In order to do this a button- 
hole strip is sewed on the under 
The buttons are either 
sewed on the left front or on a 
piece of the material set on 
underneath for that purpose. 
Make the button-hole strip of.a 
piece of silk double and lined 


side. 


with some heavy mate- 
rial; work the button- 
holes, and sew the strip 
to the cloak along the 
ends and the inner side. 
The front edge is left 
loose, but the strip is 
fastened with a band 
between each button- 
hole. 


Fig. 5.—Satin Preine or 
Two Cotors. 


The illustration shows the strip reduced in size. 


Finish the ends with a few 


Fig. 7 shows the button-hole completed. 


Fig. 10 shows a loop made of two colors in the manner 


shown by Figs. 5 and 6. 


Oh LAMM 


The loop is fastened to the cloak 





Fig. 2.—PLEaTED TRIMMING. 


illustration, and stitch it down on the cloak, after which turn the other 
side over the edge and hem it down on the under side. 


for trimming alone 
stitch down only the 
upper side. 

Fig. 12.—This trim- 
ming consists of a bias 
strip arranged so as to 
form a double piping 
on each side of a cord. 

Fig. 18.—This shows 
a section of a pleated 
belt. ‘The illustration 
shows the manner-of ar- 
ranging the material. 


Crochet Edgings. 
Continued from No. 53. 
Fig. 4.—This lace is 
crocheted crosswise as 
follows: Work 12 ch., 
join these in a: ring 
by means of 1 sl. and 
work 13 sce. in the fol- 
lowing eight stitches of 
the ring (the remain- 
ing 4 ch. remain free). 
Then crochet close on 
this a second ring com- 
posed of 12 ch., work 
6 sc. in the first four of 
these, then 8 ch., and 
returning, 1 sl. in the 
middle stitch of the first 


scallop. ‘Then crochet | 


13 se. in the next 
8 ch., afte this 7 
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Fig. 12.—B1as Corpine. 


by means of a button covered with 
satin.~ The trimming of the Servian 
paletot consists in part of such loops. 
Fig. 11 shows a strip of stuff ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to serve 
at the same time for trim- 
ming and binding a’ 
cloak. In this case lay 
the edges over in the 
manner shown by the 


If it be desired 
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Brack CasHMERE TALMA FoR ExpErty Lapy.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. TX., Figs, 35-87, 


lop at the right. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—PLEATED RUCHE. 





















Fig. 10.—Satin Loor 
OF Two CoLors. 





Fig. 11.—Brias Fotp For Binpine and Trin- 
MING CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


sc. in the next 4 ch. of the second scallop; close on 
this work another ring composed of 12 ch., crochet 
6 se. in the following 4 ch. of these, then 8 ch., and 
returning, 1 sl. in the middle stitch of the next 
scallop to the right, then passing over 12 sc. work 
6 sc. in the following four of the 8 ch., again 8 ch., 
and returning, 1 sl. in the middle stitch of the scal- 
After this, 13 sc. in the next 8 
ch., 7 sc. in the 4 ch., still free of the following 
scallop, 6 sc. in the next 4 ch. of the next scallop. 
The edging has now reached its full width, and is 
continued in the same manner. 

Fig. 5.—This edging consists of alternated cross 
treble stitches which are crocheted crosswise. 
edge is finished by a picot row. 

Fig. 6.—This edging is worked lengthwise in two 
rounds as follows: Ist round.—>* 14 ch., passing 


over the last two 
of these, work in 
the twelve follow- 
ing each 1 de., but 
each of these de. 
stitches is only half 
crocheted, retain- 
ing the last loop on 
the néedle, and 
finally finish the 
loops on the needle 
by working them 
off, drawing the 
thread through all 
at once; draw the 
thread tightly, and 
crochet 2 ch., then 
1 sl. in the stitch 
before the last of 
the two stitches 
which were passed 
over of the four- 
teen, putting the 
needle through 
from the back of 
the stitch. Repeat 
from +. On the 
straight side of this 
round crochet an 
open-work row of 
de., referring to the 
pattern. 

Figure 7. — Ist 
round.—Ona foun- 
dation of the requi- 
site length work al- 
ternately 1 de., 1 
ch., passing over 1 
foundation - stitch. 
2d round.—1 de. in 
the following de. of 
the former round, 

** five picots, each 
composed of 5 ch, 


round. 


2 ste. of the former round. 


two stitches. 





Fig. 4.—Dovusie Corpina. 


ond between the 2 de., and the third in 
the following scallop of 5 ch., then 3 
ch., 1 de. in the ste. of the first leaf of 
the next twig, 2 ch., 1 de. in the next 
ch.-scallop of the second leaflet, 1 ch., 
1 de. in the following ch.-scallop of the 
same leaflet, 2 ch., 
2 de. separated by a 
ch. in the little leaf- 
let at the point of the 
twig, 4 ch., 2 de. sep- 
arated by a ch. in the 








and 1 sl. in the first of the five, 1 de. in t 


chet stitches of the former round. 
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Fig. 6.—Satin Pirina or 
Two Corors. 
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Brack CASHMERE 'TALMA FOR ELDERLY LAapy.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 35-87, 


a 
7 


he previously-worked de. of this 
round, 2 de. separated by 2 ch., in the third following dc. of the former 


Fig. 8.—For this lace make a foundation of the requisite length, and cro- 
chet on this: 1st round.— > 2 se. in the following two foundation stitches, 
2 ch., passing over two foundation stitches. 
of the next 2 sc. of the former round, * 2 ch., 1 ste. in the same stitch in 
which was worked the preceding stc., 1 ste. in the second of the following 
3d round.—l1 sc. in the first stc. of the former 
round, 2 ch., * 2sc. in the next 2 stc., 2 ch., passing over two stitches. 
4th round is like the 3d, but the single crochet stitches fall on the single cro- 
5th round.—1 sc. in the first sc. of the 
former round, 2 ch., pass over two stitches, work two stitches in the next 
2 sc. of the former round, 3 ch., * 1 sc. in the following se., 5 ch., 1 ste. in 
the next sc. of the former round, pass over two stitches, 1 stc. in the follow- 
ing sc., 5 ch., 1 sc. in the next sc., 3 ch., passing over two stitches, 2 sc. in 
the following 2 sc. ; then for the 
twig in a point work 7 ch., 1 ste. 
in the third of the 7 ch., 5 ch., 
1 sc. again in the third of the 
7 ch., then 6 ch., 1 de. in the 
second of the 6 ch., 4 ch., 1 se. 
also in the second of the 6 ch., 
8 ch., I sc. again in the second 
of the 6 ch., 4 ch., 1 de. in the 
second of the 6 ch., 4 ch., 1 sl. 
also in the second of the 6 ch., 
then 2 ch., 1 sc. in the third of 
the 7 ch., at the beginning of 


2d round.—!1 stc. in the second 


the twig, 5 ch., 1 ste. 
again in the third of the 
7 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. also 
in the third of the 7 ch., 
then 2 ch. This com- 
pletes a twig. Crochet 
still 2.sc. in the next 2 
sc. of the former round, 
and 3 ch., passing over 


6th round.—>* 38 se. in the double crochet 
figure before the first twig of the former round, and the first 
of these 3 sc. in the first scallop composed of 5 ch., the see- 
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Fig. 13.—Section or PLEATED BELrT. 


same leaf, 2 ch., 1 de. in the next ch.-scallop of the following leaflet, 


1 ch., 1 de. in the fol- 
lowing ch.-scallop of 
the same leaflet, 2 ch., 
1 de. in the ste. of the 
following leaflet, 3 ch. 
7th round.—1 se. in 
each stitch of the for- 
mer round, after every 
8 se. crochet 3 ch. 
Widen at the point; 
in the inside of the 
points the picot of 3 
ch. is omitted. Final- 
ly, crochet another 
round like the 7th on 
the other side of the 
foundation stitches. 
Fig. 9.—This edg- 
ing is worked partly 
crosswise and partly 
lengthwise. Begin 
with a foundation of 
six stitches, work a 
scallop composed of 6 
ch., and crochet on 
the foundation stitch- 
es 6 de., 1 ch., then 
turn the work, cro- 
chet 6 se. on the 6 de., 
then again a scalloy) 
of 6 ch., and 6 de. 01 
the6 sc. Continue ii 
thismanner. Lastly 
crochet in each chair 
stitch scallop 4 d 
separated by 1 ch 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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4 sl. in the first 4 sc., * 9 ch., pass over five 
stitches, 5 sl. in the following five stitches. 
round,—7 ch., * 3 de. in the next ch.-scallop, 
ilch. 5th round.—1 sl. in the first of the 7 ch. 
at the beginning of the round, 5 ch., 1 sc. in the 
second following ch., 5 ch., * 1 sc. in the mid- 
dle stitch of the next 3 dc., 5 ch., 1 sc, in the 
fifth of the 11 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. in the second 
following ch., 5 ch. 6th round.—> 1 sc, in 
the first sc. of the former round; around the 
next ch.-scallop, 1 sc., 1 sde., 1 de., 1 picot of 
4 ch. and 1 sl. in the first of these, 3 de., 1 picot 
as before, 1 dc., 1 sdc., 1 se., then 1 sc. in the 
next sc. of the former round; after this, on the 
next sc.-scallop, 1 sc., 1 de., 1 picot as before, 
1 de., 1 sde., 3 sc., 1 sl. in the next sc. of the 
former round, then on the following ch.-scallop 
3 sc., 1 sde., 1 de., in working which fasten to 
the corresponding dc. of the former round, then 
on the following ch.-scallop 3 sc., 1 sde., 1 dc., 
in working which fasten to the corresponding dc. 
of the former scallop, 1 picot, 1 de.,1 sc. Final- 
ly, work the lace stitch in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 12.—This edging is worked crosswise. 
Begin with a foundation of thirteen stitches and 
crochet, returning on these, 3 ch., 1 de. in the 
second following foundation stitch, then three 
times alternately 1 ch., passing over one stitch, 
1 de., then 7 ch., 1 sc. in the last foundation 
stitch. This completes a round. Now turn the 
work, crochet 7 ch., then 11 de. in the chain- 
stitch scallop of the former round, 1 ch., three 
times alternating 1 dc., 1 ch., the de. are always 
crocheted in the next single ch. between 2 de. 
of the former round, 1 dc. in the third of the 
8 ch. at the beginning of the first round. This 
completes the second round. Now repeat both 
rounds till the edging has reached the length 
desired. 

Fig. 13.—Work, first, the middle part of the 

ing crosswise, as follows: 11 ch, as founda- 
tion, then 7 ch., and returning on the foundation 
1 de. in the first foundation stitch, then three 
times alternating, 1 ch., passing over a founda- 
tion stitch, 1 de., then 6 ch., 1 de. in the last 
foundation stitch. > Now turn the work, cro- 
chet 3 ch., then 9 dc. in the scallop of 6 ch., 
again turn the work, crochet 7 ch., 1 de. in the 
second following of the 9 dc., then three times 
more alternately 1 ch., passing over one stitch, 1 
de., then 6 ch., 1 de. in the third of the 3 ch. be- 
fore the 9 dc. On the straight side of the edging 
crochet an open-work round of dc., work 9 de, in 
each chain-stitch scallop on the under edge. 

Fig. 14.—For working this lace crochet, first, 
the thick squares singly as follows: make a foun- 
dation of 4 ch., join this in a round with 1 sl., 
and crochet then in each foundation stitch 2 sc., 
and after this four more rounds sc. In each of 
these rounds add two stitches four times -at reg- 
ular distances by crocheting always 2 sc. sepa- 
rated bylch. ‘This widening must always come 
in the same place, by which means the square is 
formed. ‘Then crochet on two sides of each 
square (these are the under sides on the illustra- 
tion), going backward and forward, two rows sc., 
in the middle of each row, and also on the cor- 
ner of the square, add always two stitches; last- 
ly, edge each square, in the manner shown by 
the illustration, with an open-work round of de. 
Now join these squares by means of the bars of 
different lengths which come on the upper sides 
of the squares, Begin with one of the shortest 
bars, crochet 4 ch., then 1 sc. in the first of the 
2 de. which were crocheted in the upper corner 
of the square, then working from left to right 
back, 3 sl. in the first three of the 4 ch. just 
worked, always putting the needle in the under 
vein of the stitch; after this work a bar of the 
same length in the following dc. of the square. 
Work the remaining bars by reference to the 
pattern, In working the two longest bars join 
the square with the corner of the next square as 
shown by the illustration. The bars on the un- 
der sides of the square are worked in the same 

+ manner as those already described, after which 
| edge the under edge with one round chain-stitch 
} scallops. On the upper straight edge of the lace 
crochet in the manner shown by the illustration 
one round chain-stitch scallops, one round of 
cross treble stitch, and, finally, another round 
} chain-stitch scallops. 
} single crochet on each square. From these work 
five rounds on a foundation of four stitches joined 
in a round, widening in such a manner that the 
#circular part shall not draw, and after this five 
rounds narrowing to correspond to the previous 
} widening; in these it must be observed that the 
wrong side of the work makes the outside of the 
pSgure. 


: 


roidered figures and imitation leaflets. Be- 
gin the edging, which is worked in backward and 
forward rounds with a foundation of 11 stitches, 


‘} and knit for the 1st round.—Slip 1, knit 


19 fogeth 
1, knit 2 together twisted, make 1, knit 2 togeth- 
er, make 1, knit 2 together, knit2, 2d round.— 
Slip 1, knit 1, purl the remaining stitches. 3d 
round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2 together, 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 2, widen 1, knit 1. 4th round.—Slip 1, knit 
8, re the remaining stitches. 5th round.—Slip 
1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 
2 together, knit 4, widen 1, knit 1, 6th round.— 
Slip 1, knit 5, purl the remaining stitches. 7th 
round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2 together, knit 6, widen 1, knit 1. 
8th round.—Slip 1, knit 7, purl the remaining 
stitches. 9th round.—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 5, 





knit 2 together. 10th round.—Slip 1, knit 5, 
purl the remaining stitches. 11th round.—Slip 
1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 
together. 12th round.—Slip 1, knit 3, purl the 
remaining stitches. 13th round.—Slip 1, knit 2, 
make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together,. 





4th, 


Lastly, crochet a figure in |, 


make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together. 
14th round.—Slip 1, knit 1, purl the remaining 
stitches. 15th round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 
knit 2 together, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 
16th round.—Slip 1, purl the remaining stitches, 
Now repeat from the Ist round till the edging 
has reached the length desired. ‘The little fig- 
ures are worked on nansook in button-hole stitch, 
cut out and sewed to the edging. ‘The leaflets 
are worked with enameled cotton in the manner 
chown by the illustration. 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY ; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PROVIDENCE SENDS ME A FRIEND. 


Durixe my first dismal year at Calcutta the 
native magistracy of that presidency was chiefly 
in the hands of a black zemindar, or magistrate, 
one Govindram Metre, who acted as subordinate 
of the English zemindar, and deputy during the 
intervals that frequently occurred between the 
lapse of one appointment and the commencement 
of another. It is not to be supposed that a gov- 
ernment which depended upon the instructions 
ofa committee at fifteen thousand miles’ distance, 
and was subject to the caprices and often igno- 
rant errors of private individuals, actuated some- 
times by private interests, and frequently by pri- 
vate dislikes, could be exempt from abuses; and 
this frequent change of zemindars, who rarely 
held the appointment long enough to learn the 
least of its arduous and numerous duties, was one 
of the worst among them. 

Before Govindram Metre all native causes, 
civil and criminal, were at this particular period 
adjudged, in a tribunal entitled the Court of 
Cutcherry. In common with most Hindoos, 
his ruling passion was avarice, and his mercy 
was only to be propitiated by gifts, while his 
power extended to the dispensation of the lash, 
fine, and imprisonment. ‘The luckless wretch 
who had not so much as a handful of pice to of- 
fer as tribute could expect but scanty grace from 
this functionary; and before the first year of my 
residence was ended I had seen many among my 
colored comrades writhing under the lashes ad- 
ministered by Govindram’s subordinates. I had 
seen a good deal of the black zemindar, and had 
heard many scandals concerning the supposed 
sources of his reputed wealth, when it was my 
own ill fortune to become subject to his tyr- 
anny. 
The Hindoo year, which commences in April, 
was not quite three months old, and the sum- 
mer solstice was still at its height, when I began 
to suffer from a low fever resembling that which 
had chained me to my mattress in the Fleet 
Lane crimping-house. The damp enervating 
heat of the Bengal climate was in itself enough 
to cause sickness among Europeans, who were 
compelled to labor without regard to the con- 
ditions which only render residence in this coun- 
try tolerable to the foreigner. Joined to this, I 
suffered from inadequate food, miserable lodg- 
ing, a fitful indulgence in spirituous liquors, 
that were only agreeable to me because they 
enabled me for the moment to forget my wretch- 
edness, and a constant depression of mind, un- 
relieved even by hope: for the letter of appeal 
which I had contrived to dispatch to Lady Bar- 
bara soon after my arrival was yet unnoticed. 
It is not to be wondered, then, that my health 
languished and my strength declined. ‘The re- 
pairs of the fortifications, trifling as they were, 
were not yet complete; for an absolute want of 
system prevailed at this station, whereby no 
necessary work was ever finished; and, ill as I 
was, I was made to perform my share of the 
arduous labor—now employed in digging the 
foundations of a wall, now in wheeling barrows 
of rubbish for the construction of an earth-work. 

I was like to have dropped one day under this 
work, when Sergeant O’Blagg, who was super- 
intending our labors, attacked me with a sudden 
fury that for the moment well-nigh took away 
my breath. 

“Look at that rascal, now,” he cried to a 
young ensign who was lolling beside him on the 
curtain above us. ‘‘Did your Honor ever see 





such a lazy vagabone? Oi’ve had my oi upon 
him for the last tree days, and divil a bit harder 





has he worked than ye see him now. 


y Don’t 
the barrow along like that, ye 


scoundrel, 

but put your showlther to it with a will, or oil 
know the raison whoy, ye idle omathawn!” 

_For the moment I was too weak to answer 


“*Don’t you see that the lad’s ill?” roared out 
a voice from the distance (Philip Hay’s), while 
- tawny wretches digging near me looked on 
an 


**Til! yes,” cried the Sergeant; ‘‘he shams 
ill to skulk his work, the idle beggar!” and, 
leaping down from the curtain, he ran forward 
as if about to hit me. But I had just mustered 
strength to wheel my barrow of rubble to the 
summit of the mound, and the position of ad- 
vantage was now mine. ‘‘ You unconscionable 
skulk!” roared O’Blagg, shaking his clenched 
fist at me; ‘‘this comes of enlisting a sham gen- 
tleman. I might have known you'd make no 
soldier, and never earn the cost of your passage; 
and if it hadn't been to oblige a gentleman who 
wanted to be rid of his step-mother’s bastard 
cousin, I—” 

He had no opportunity of finishing the sen- 
tence, for anger lent me a spurious kind of 
strength, and I hoisted my barrow of sand and 
rubbish aloft, and emptied its contents upon the 
head of my assailant in a suffocating shower. 

A dozen fellows seized and dragged me up to 
the little terrace on the top of the curtain, where 
the ensign lolled with folded arms, grinning at 
his subordinate’s discomfiture. 

My outrage upon my superior was sufficiently 
obvious. ‘The ensign, who was about my own 
age, and obviously amused by O’Blagg’s stifled 
execrations and frantic efforts to get rid of the 
earth and sand that covered his head and shoul- 
ders, felt it nevertheless his duty to punish me. 

“*Upon my word this is too bad,” he said, very 
mildly ; ‘‘ though that fellow O’Blagg deserves to 
get into trouble with his long Irish tongue. But 
insubordination of this kind won’t do, you see, 
my lad; and as the captain’s out of the way—in 
point of fact, so uncommonly cut last night that 
he can’t show to-day; and the senior lieutenant 
has gone up the country pig-shooting—I think 
you'd better take him to the Black Hole.” 

“*In irons; ye’ll put him in irons, your Hon- 
or?” remonstrated O'Blagg, in a suffocated 
voice. 

“Oh, very well, put him in irons if you like,” 
cried the ensign, with a merciful wink at the 
men, which plainly meant no irons. 

On this I was conveyed to the Black Hole, 
that too famous prison, which I was doomed 
once again to occupy under circumstances that 
were to make that occupation distinguished 
among the darkest records of man’s cruelty to 
the end of time. 

The dungeon itself was in no manner alarming 
of aspect. It was the common prison of the fort, 
in which European or native delinquent was in- 
discriminately cast for any military misdemeanor. 

I found myself in a square chamber of some 
twenty feet by eighteen, with two small windows 
looking westward—a direction from which no 
breath of air is to be expected during this sum- 
mer season. ‘To say that the dungeon was some- 
what close and airless in the occupation of one 
person is perhaps to be fastidious; but I would 
gladly have preferred a more airy apartment for 
my night’s repose; and I lay down in a corner 


of my cell with a supreme distaste for my strange * 


quarters ; though Heaven knows the great bar- 
rack chamber where I ordinarily spent my nights 
with the rest of the private soldiers on a wooden 
platform was no Sybarite resting-place. 

Great God, could I but have conceived the 
horrid sufferings that were by-and-by to be en- 
dured in that very dungeon, what nightmare- 
visions must have broken my fitful slumbers, 
what hideous cries and groans must have sounded 
upon my sleeping sense, prophetic of agonies to 
come! But this one exquisite anguish of fore- 
knowledge being spared to mankind, my feverish 
slumbers were undisturbed by painful dreams. 

I was awakened soon after daybreak by a jem- 
mautdaar, or colored sergeant, who came, at- 
tended by a couple of peons, to carry me before 
the Black Zemindar. 

To this I immediately objected, as I had been 
given to understand that the Court of Cutcherry 
had no authority over Europeans, and was a su- 
preme tribunal only for the subjects of the Mogul. 
‘The jemmautdaar answered with the usual slavish 
stolidity of these people. He knew nothing ex- 
cept that he had been ordered to convey me be- 
fore the Black Zemindar. In vain I remon- 
strated and asked to see the captain or one of 
the junior officers of my company. ‘The jem- 
mautdaar was bent on executing his orders, 
which I afterward discovered he had received 
from no one but my enemy, Sergeant - major 
O’Blagg, who enjoyed an extraordinary power in 
consequence of the prevailing supineness among 
his superiors. 

I was taken to the Cutcherry, and there found 
myself accused of a murderous outrage upon my 
superior, with intent to do serious bodily harm ; 
in proof of which Sergeant O’Blagg showed the 
somewhat inflamed condition of one eye, which 
had suffered from the shower of rubbish I had 
discharged upon my enemy’s head. 

Ihad seen something of English courts during 
my brief residence in London, curiosity having 
led me to Westminster and the Old Bailey on 
more than one occasion; but although I had 
there beheld enough to shock my sense of the 
sacredness of justice, I was completely unpre- 
pared for the flagrant iniquity of a tribunal pre- 
sided over by an almost irresponsible despot. 
Enough that I, a subject of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty King George, was condemned to receive a 
hundred lashes at the hands of a gentoo, whose 
national skill in the administration of this pun- 
ishment I had heard and seen too much of. The 
Mohammedan abhors our British mode of capital 





fore forbidden by the Mogul; but, on the other 
hand, the ruler of Delhi has no objection against 
his subjects being whipped to death, and the 
gentoo flagellant will lash his victim with a dia- 
bolical dexterity, the exhibition of which would 
have afforded a new sensation to Nero or Caligula. 

The sentence was pronounced, and half a dozen 
black fellows advanced to lay their skinny paws 
upon my shoulders in order to convey me to the 
compound or open yard behind the court, where 
summary justice was to be executed ; but as they 
were in the very act of doing this the sound of a 
cannon booming across the Ganges arrested them 
as if spell-bound, while a sudden unnatural still- 
ness fell upon the court. 

A Hindoo cooly entered the next moment, 
and prostrating himself slavishly before the Zem- 
indar, informed him that a British vessel had 
arrived off Govindpore, and that Mr. Holwell 
had just landed, having come on to Fort William 
in a boat. 

I had heard of this Mr. Holwell as a civil 
servant of some importance in the presidency. 
He had returned to England between two and 
three years before, there to end his days, as it 
was supposed, and nothing could have been more 
unexpected than his reappearance in Bengal. 

My eyes happened to wander toward Govin- 
dram Metre at this moment, and never did I see 
terror more vividly painted upon the human 
countenance. ‘The dusky change which is more 
ghastly than pallor spread itself over his copper- 
colored visage; but the man was past-master of 
all dissimulative arts, and when Mr. Holwell 
himself, three minutes afterward, came into the 
court-house, Govindram Metre received him with 
florid Oriental compliments and servile smiles. 

The Englishman accepted these greetings with 
exemplary coldness. 

“What are you doing here, Govindram ?” he 
asked, looking at me; ‘‘and how comes a dis- 
pute between British soldiers to be submitted to 
the Cutcherry ?” 

‘*Tf it will please the most distinguished and 
favored among the deputies of our honorable 
masters to hear the matter, he will perceive that 
it is a case of extraordinary character, which 
called for—” 

**Not for your interference, Govindram,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Holwell. ‘‘'This young man is a 
military servant of the Company, and can only 
be punished in accordance with military law. 
You ought to have known better, Sergeant, than 
to bring your complaints here.” 

Mr. O’Blagg, whose importance shriveled into 
nothing before this new arrival, muttered some 
excuse. 

‘¢ Were they going to flog this young soldier ?” 
asked Mr. Holwell. 

The gentoos assented; and Govindram Metre 
began a rambling justification of his proceedings. 

‘Upon my life, it is shameful!” cried Mr. 
Holwell, indignantly. ‘But it is of a piece 
with all the rest. The president is absent at 
his country house, and the five captains of the 
garrison are asleep under shelter of their mos- 
quito curtains, or away at their sports up the 
country, and this poor sick lad is brought hither 
in order that public justice may be prostituted 
to private malice. Why, the young man looks 
fitter for a sick-bed than the lash.” And then, 
turning to me, he said, ‘‘ You are free of this 
tribunal, but will have to answer to your cap- 
tain for your offense against the Sergeant-major. 
Have you been ill?” 

**T have been ill of a Iow fever for the last 
three weeks,” I answered ; ‘‘ but they have made 
me work all the same, since I have just the 
strength to crawl about under threat of the lash.” 

**You shall be put upon the sick-list. How 
long have you been in Bengal ?” 

“SA year, Sir. I was kidnapped by the Ser- 
geant-major yonder.” 

**Kidnapped! Pshaw! There is no such 
thing as kidnapping allowed in the Honorable 
East India Company’s service. You mean that 
you enlisted, and were sorry for it afterward, 
and were held to your bond, as all recruits are.” 

**T mean that I was betrayed into a house in 
Fleet Lane, Sir, and there detained close prison- 
er, in company with others, till we were shipped 
secretly, under cover of night, on board the 
Hecate. I mean that I could not have escaped 
from that crimping-house but at peril of my life, 
and that men have lost their lives in the attempt 
to escape from such houses.” 

‘¢Humph!” muttered my new friend; ‘‘ you 
speak as if you were telling truth. I know no- 
thing of abuses in England. Abuses here are 
so many that the study and investigation of them 
would occupy a life as long as that of Nizam-al- 
Mulk, lately deceased at the venerable age of 
one hundred and four.” 

This was said with a somewhat ominous glance 
at Govindram Metre, who gazed upon the new- 
ly-arrived Englishman with upturned eyes, ex- 
pressive of such veneration as he might be sup- 
posed to entertain only for the gods of his fa- 
thers. 

‘*What is your name, young man?” asked 
Mr. Holwell. 

** Robert Ainsleigh.” 

**Ainsleigh! That is a good name, and one 
I am bound to honor. From what branch of 
the Ainsleigh family do you come ?” 

“*My father was Roderick Ainsleigh. My 
grandfather was a colonel of dragoons, who 
married Lord Hauteville’s daughter, Lady Susan 
Somerton. I was brought up at Hauteville, in 
the county of Berks; entered at the Temple as 
a student, and intended for the law, when it was 
my ill fortune to fall in with that kidnapping 
scoundrel yonder.” 

**Not so fast, Mr. Ainsleigh. You must not 
call names, though you do come of a good En- 
glish family, and a family that I have reason to 
respect. If what you tell me be true, I am in 
duty bound to befriend you; for your grand- 
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under Marlborough in the Low Countries; and 
at the bloody battle of Malplaquet the colonel 
carried my father, then a lad, from under the 
enemy’s batteries. So you see, Sir, I have to 
thank your ancestor for my entrance into this 
world, since, had the French cannon made an 
end of Ensign Holwell on that famous occasion, 
there could be no such person as your humble 
servant.— What say you to this gentleman’s 
story, Sergeant-major? Did he go by the name 
of Ainsleigh when you picked him up in Lon- 
don ?” 

‘¢Sure he did, your Honor; but divil a bit of 
an Ainsleigh is he for all that, but the bastard 
son of Roderick Ainsleigh, a profligate scamp 
that got himself ‘stabbed to death in a tavern 
quarrel; and my Lady Barbara Lestrange, wife 
of his Majesty’s plenipotentiary to Spain, adopt- 
ed the young scoundrel and brought him up in 
charity, and he turned upon her like an ungrate- 
ful varmint as he is, and wanted to elope with 
Sir Marcus Lestrange’s niece—a great fortune, 
and a beauty into the bargain; but luckily for 
his family, that he was nothing but a disgrace 
to, he enlisted himself to me in a drunken fit, 
whereby the Lestranges got rid of him.” 

“If you will let me tell you my story, Sir, I 
think you will believe me,” I said, addressing 
myself to Mr. Holwell. 

“¢¢T think I shall, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh,” he 
answered, kindly. ‘‘ Your face is hardly the 
countenance of a liar; and if the blood of my 
father’s friend does flow in your veins I care 
little in what illegal manner you came by it.” 

“On my honor, Sir, that fellow has no war- 
rant for his foul assertion, except the one fact 
that the obscurity of my father’s death and lat- 
ter days left me without the means of proving 
my legitimacy.” 

After this Mr. Holwell ordered me to be placed 
on the sick-list, and I was taken to a somewhat 
dilapidated building on the outskirts of the fort 
that served as an infirmary. 

“¢T will make it all right with your captain,” 
he said; ‘‘and you, Mr. Sergeant-major, must 
look over the lad’s delinquency on this occasion, 
to oblige me.” 

Mr. O’Blagg replied with extreme obsequious- 
ness, and I began at once to discover what it is 
to have a friend at court. 

The doctor pronounced me suffering from a 
low intermittent fever, and sorely in need of 
rest; so I lay at the infirmary for several weeks, 
during which Mr. Holwell frequently visited me. 
He questioned me very closely upon the subject 
of my education, and appeared much surprised 
to find me possessed of several languages, among 
these Sanscrit—which I owed to the scholarship 
of my old friend Anthony—and a tolerable profi- 
cient in Hindoostanee, the acquirement of which, 
viva voce, from the native soldiery, and from such 
meagre books as I could obtain, had been my sole 
recreation during the last dreary year. 

‘*Why, you are just such a fellow as I want 
for a clerk and secretary,” he said; ‘‘the young 
writers they send out are for the most part raw 
ignorant lads, who are dispatched here only be- 
cause their friends know not what to do with 
them at home. You have but to improve your- 
self in Hindoostanee, and to thoroughly master 
the native character in which their business doc- 
uments are written, and you would be invaluable 
to me. Would you like to exchange the mili- 
tary for the civil service, if I could effect such a 
transfer ?” 

‘To exchange the ignoble slavery I have en- 
dured here for your service would be to pass at 
once from the depths of Onderah to the Mahah 
Surgo; or, in plain English, to exchange hell for 
heaven.” 

“T see you have been studying the Shastah,” 
said Mr. Holwell, who had already revealed to 
me that taste for Oriental research which was 
afterwards usefully displayed in his numerous 
pamphlets. ‘‘ You can not do better than pur- 
sue such studies, for the Gentoos will respect you 
so much the more for being acquainted with the 
Sanscrit language, the knowledge of which is 
confined to their Brahmins and learned Pundits, 
And you would really like to be my secretary, 
Robert ?” 

“Nothing would please me better.” 

“T warn you that the work will be of the 
hardest, and tax your powers of accountancy. 
Iam now engaged in the investigation of a series 
of frauds committed by that scoundrel, Govin- 
dram Metre, which involve the conduct of our 
finances for the last ten years, and by which that 
black rascal has pocketed thousands. Do you 
feel yourself capable of performing the mere me- 
chanical drudgery of such a work ?” 

“*T feel myself capable of making any endeav- 
or to serve you, Sir. I was well drilled in ac- 
countancy by my lady’s house-steward, who had 
an old-fashioned veneration for figures ; and with 
a little direction from yourself, I doubt not I 
should soon master the mysteries of finance,” 

Mr. Holwell was contented with this assur- 
ance, and set to work immediately to redeem 
me from my hateful bondage. He was a person 
of considerable influence in the presidency ; and 
among a@ supine and indifferent community his 
industrious and energetic habits multiplied that 
influence tenfold. So by the time I was suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave the infirmary I found 
myself a free man, and went immediately to Mr. 
Holwell’s house, where I was provided with suit- 
able clothes, and a decent chamber, and began life 
for the second time in the character of a gentle- 
man, 

It is not to be supposed I was so base as to 
forget my companion in misery, Philip Hay, in 
this happy alteration of my own fate. I tried to 
enlist Mr. Holwell’s sympathy for that reckless 
scoundrel, and carefully suppressed his share in 





my betrayal. My new friend promised to do his 
best to serve my late brother in arms; but he re- 
marked that Mr. Hay bore his lot with supreme 
equanimity, and was a fellow who would doubt- | 


less fall on his feet, tumble from what pinnacle 
he might. 

‘*We may have some fighting by-and-by,” said 
he; ‘‘for at the first hint of a war between the 
two countries Dupleix will be down upon us here. 
It is not to be supposed that the French will let 
us alone forever after their good luck at Madras. 
In the event of an attack upon this place your 
friend will have an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself; and be sure the fight would be a des- 
perate one, for while I have a voice to raise in 
council the motto of Fort William shall be no 
surrender.” 

I lived to see this promise kept, and against a 
more cruel foe than the French. I lived to wit- 
ness the base abandonment of Fort William by 
its chief military protectors, and its heroic de- 
fense by a civilian. 





SINGULARITY. 


SIMPLE and dignified admission of special 

ignorance, or indifference, or want of skill, 
seems to be a virtue most difficult of attainment, 
and indeed is any thing but generally recognized 
as a virtue atall. Ifthe admission is made it is 
apt to be accompanied with a certain boastful- 
ness, as men will brag of their bad handwriting, 
or inability to reckon aright. ‘There is, of course, 
nothing to pride one’s self on in being ignorant 
of any thing, but nothing necessarily to be ashamed 
of in being unacquainted with many. Perhaps 
one of the choicest results of culture is the mag- 
nanimity which enables a man when he does not 
understand what other people are talking of to 
say so frankly and easily. It may even keep him 
unmoved and unashamed in the terrible conjunc- 
ture imagined by a recent writer, of being unable 
to join in the conversation at a dinner-table on 
some book of the day which has created an im- 
pression, and is being discussed by the rest of the 
company, simply through not having read it. Of 
course his not having read it may be very far 
from being to his credit, but it is none the more 
so beeause other people have. Life is, after all, 
but limited, and it is simply impossible to master 
every thing. Nor is to be in the fashion by any 
means a@ sound principle by which to guide one’s 
studies. A few years ago ferns and sea-anem- 
ones were the rage. Now an intimate acquaint- 
ance with ferns and sea-anemones is wholesome 
and profitable enough, but yet a good deal of ig- 
norance of both can hardly be held to involve any 
very heavy condemnation. Ifa man has brains, 
if he has read and can think, he will generally 
find in the course of any conversation ample op- 
portunities of impressing the fact of his possess- 
ing these qualities on all persons similarly gifted, 
and need not fear faring the worse in their esti- 
mation if he for a while hold his peace, as having 
nothing to say worth the utterance. No doubt, 
if his companions are fools, he may; but such a 
result one would think was not unendurable. 

Feeble as a man may be when he is natural 
and himself, he is always stronger so than when 
aiming at being something else. Imitation does 
not “pay.” What failure, for instance, can be 
more thorough and deserved than that of the 
would-be sportsman, who, utterly unskilled in 
riding or shooting, yet dares not avow his igno- 
rance of what is considered a ‘‘ manly” accom- 
plishment? Even if he is so fortunate as to avoid 
doing some serious damage to himself or some 
one else, he invariably makes himself ridiculous. 
No doubt one who frankly owned his deficiencies 
in such matters would in many, perhaps in most 
circles, have to encounter a little raillery ; but no 
man or woman whose good opinion was worth 
five minutes’ exertion to gain would seriously 
think the worse of him simply because he could 
neither ride nor shoot, if he only had the courage 
to say so, and not show himself at once a bungler 
and an impostor. And although in other lines 
it may be possible to escape such open disgrace, 
yet is there an effort, a ceaseless unrest, percep- 
tible in the talk and bearing of one who ‘‘ goes 
in,” as the saying is, for being a wit, or a critic, 
or a ‘‘ladies’ man ;” not because either is natu- 
ral to him, but because he thinks the assumption 
of the character will promote his social success, 
which robs him of all grace and attractiveness. 
He is forever doing or saying something, not be- 
cause it is natural to him, but because he thinks 
it in keeping with his part; and his effects all 
miss fire from being so manifestly sought after. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether the last class we 
named—the ‘‘ ladies’ men”—do not often fail as 
ludicrously even as the sportsmen. No doubt 
there is among women a greater superficial con- 
formity to a given type than amongmen. Wheth- 
er it is more than superficial is by no means so 
certain; but that is a question too long to be 
discussed in this place. But, however that may 
be, it is a great mistake to assume that the char- 
acteristic is one they admire in the other sex; 
and many a man who has fondly flattered him- 
self that he has been made ‘‘to order” after the 
most approved fashion, in polite speeches, and 
assiduous and perhaps officious attentions, has 
had for his reward only the doubtful satisfaction 
of being taken at his own estimate of his merits, 
and used, like the laborious but unillustrious 
quadruped to which he has taken pains to liken 
himself, as a serviceable beast of burden. 

By shamming, a man never deceives any one 
in the long-run, and loses his own soul. We do 
not, of course, mean that it is well to aim at be- 
ing singular. Singularity in itself is no more a 
virtue than it is a reproach. ‘The tendency to a 
dead level of uniformity, however, is at present 





so strong that really a good many mistakes in | 


this direction may well be pardoned. There are 
indeed certain matters of etiquette and general 
tacit agreement—such, for instance, as the wear- 
ing of a special costume in the evening—slight 
and worthless in themselves, but which have be- 


, come by tradition, as it were, part of the social 


bond, with which a man would be a boor and a 


| 


fool to refuse compliance. But, given conform- 
ity with these—and the inroads they make on 
freedom are inappreciable—let him, after satisfy- 
ing himself as far as may be that the light within 
him is real light, and no mere will-o’-the-wisp, 
follow it, and dare live his own life and be him- 
self, heedless whether or not he is ‘like other 
people,” or is adequately posted up in the new 
book of which every one is talking. ‘Other 
people” are, for the most part, neither saints nor 
sages; and an ignorance of the newest of new 
novels, or the latest account of African explora- 
tions, is not incompatible with soundness of judg- 
ment and delicacy of taste. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“ T)YNAMITE” is the name given to a new 
explosive preparation designed for blast- 
ing. It consists of seventy-five per cent. of 
nitro-glycerine, and twenty-five per cent. of 
orous silica, An interesting paper was recent- 
f read before the British Association for the 
dvancement of Science, yy some account 
of this new compound. Its introduction is so 
recent that many of its advantages over other 
blasting agents can not be proved by statistics ; 
but while it is analogous to nitro-glycerine in 
most respects, dynamite is far less dangerous. 
Indeed, it has been so tested that it appears to 
be the safest of all known explosives. At Glas- 
gow a box containing several pounds was placed 
over atire, in presence of witnesses, and it burned 
slowly away. Another box filled with it was 
hurled from a height of sixty feet upon a rock 
below, but no explosion followed; nevertheless. 
the explosive force of dynamite, as compared 
with gunpowder, is as ten to one; but it is ex- 
ploded by percussion-caps. 





A story is told of one of the royal generals in 
Spain, which seems too barbarous to be true. A 
child only five years old was condemned to be 
shot as the son of a rebel. The child, not un- 
derstanding the situation, moved about, and by 
extraordinary luck was not touched. The gen- 
eral then coolly threw it an orange, and while 
stooping to pick it up a second volley stretched 
it dead. A wretch who could do such a deed is 
wanting in every thing that makes a man, 





An address was recentlygdelivered in a medical 
college in this city with the design of impress- 
ing upon the students the importance of a most 
extensive and thorough knowledge of the science 
of medicine, so that effects might easily be traced 
to causes. The speaker—a cultivated physician 
—mentioned as a case illustrating his remarks 
that a young woman, after having been under 
treatment for disease of the spine for two years 
without benefit, placed herself under his care. 
His knowledge of chemistry satisfied him that 
she was suffering from paralysis caused by lead 
poison; but the patient asserted that she had in 
no way been exposed to the influence of such 
poison. After some time, however, he learned 
that she had been accustomed to use a cosmetic 
for the face, which chemical analysis proved to 
contain enough poison of lead to reduce her to 
a very helpless condition. The students for 
whose benefit this instance was cited may learn 
one lesson from it; ladies who use cosmetics 
should learn another. It is said that this harm- 
ful compound is extensively used. If ladies pre- 
fer boughten cosmetics instead of pure water and 
fresh air, which are the best of all, do let them 
make sure that those they use contain no poison. 





We are accustomed to regard silk exclusively 
as an article of dress; nevertheless, it possesses 
peculiar medical properties, as was long ago 
ascertained. In Pomet’s history of drugs it is 
stated silk was in his time used as medicine by 
reducing the pure part of the cocoon into a 
powder. Silk thus prepared has, as affirmed, 
“the virtues of cleansing the blood, making the 
spirits brisk, and heart pleasant.’”? Neumann 
found that but few materials afforded an equal 
— of volatile alkali. Tournefort obtained 

rom fifteen ounces of silk two drachms of vola- 
tile salt: this, which was called the spirit of raw 
silk, when rectified with some essential oil, was 
the medicine formerly celebrated under the name 
of “Gutte Anglicane,” or English drops. The 
volatile alkali obtained from silk was then sup- 
posed to be of a different nature from that con- 
tained in any other substance, and it consequent- 
ly was held to possess virtues peculiar to itself. 


At a meeting recently held in this city by wo- 
men who earn a livelihood by sewing, the fol- 
lowing fact was stated. A young woman once 
worked seventy-two hours on a ep of em- 
broidery, and her employer told her as it was 
very well done he would pay her an extra price. 
The whole sum paid, including the premium, 
was $3 50. She soon after entered the store for 
some purchases, and saw her work in a glass 
ease. On asking the price, she learned it was 
$85. She remarked to the clerk, who did not 
know her, that the material could easily be 
bought for $20. ‘‘Ah,” said the clerk, ‘but 
remember the labor! he labor cost $35. We 
pay the highest price for labor.”?> The young 
girl happened to have her note-book with her, 
— the young man right regarding the price 
paid. 





A rich old man recently died in England leay- 
ing a young widow, whose conduct had rendered 
his latter days so miserable that he promised to 
be revenged upon her. His will revealed his 
vengeance. He left all his property, about 
$100,000, to his wife, on the condition that she 
passes every day from 8 a.m. till 6 P.M. in his 
tomb. Should she miss one hour the whole 
fortune reverts to the natural heirs. 





The great sea-ports of the Chinese Empire are 
to be connected by submarine electric telegraph 
cables, and land lines are also to cennect the 
prominent inland towns. A company has al- 
ready been organized to commence the work. 

On the southern coast of California, near San- 
ta Barbara, is a monster grape-vine, concerning 
which the following story is told: A Spanish 
girl, having driven her mule a day’s journey 


; With a grape cane for a switch, took a fancy, on 


her arrival home, to stick it into the ground and 
see if it would grow. It did grow, and was al- 
lowed to extend itself, without pruning. A few 


years ago, when she had attained a green old 
age, and the vine covered an acre of ground, a 
petition in her behalf was presented to Con- 
rress, and secured the passage of an act con- 
firming to her the title to a quarter section of 
public land on which it stood. The annual yield 
was then put at eight thousand pounds; and, ac- 
cording to a recent visitor, the crop now upon it 
is estimated at ten thousand pounds. 





The Journal des Connaissances Médicales con- 
tains an interesting article, by Dr. Ozenam, on 
treating diphtheria and croup with bromine. 
By experiment it has been found that bromine, 
when introduced into the respiratory organs, 
first hardens the adventitious membrane, and 
then reduces it to dust. The researches of Dr. 
Ozenam also show that bromine prevents con- 
tagion. As a preventive to epidemic diphthe- 
ria, he administers ten or twelve drops a day in 
sugar and water. Fumigations of bromine he 
has found remarkably successful in cases of 
croup. 





A singular fact was recently communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences. In August 
last a violent thunder-storm visited the city\of 
Nantes, during which a gentleman, who hap- 
pened to be crossing one of the bridges of the 
Canal de Bretagne at the time, suddenly found 
himself enveloped in a blaze of light. The phe- 
nomenon lasted little more than a second, and 
caused no unpleasant effect. Afterward, having 
occasion to examine the money in his purse, he 
discovered that a half Napoleon was covered with 
a thin coating of silver. This strange phenome- 
non was thus explained. The-.gold piece had 
been put in the compartment of the purse ad- 
joining that containing the silver coin, The 
electric fluid volatized part of the latter metal, 
which, in this state, had penetrated through the 
leather partition, and deposited itself on the gold 
piece with remarkable uniformity. This is the 
first time such an effect has ever been ob- 
served, 





As an instance of the difficulty of transferring 
delicate shades of meaning in translating one 
language into another, may be mentioned the 
oft-quoted line, “* Frailty, thy name is woman,”’ 
which a Frenchman rendered, ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Frailty is the name of the lady!” While a Ger- 
man, who attempted Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mar- 
iner,” could give it no better title in his own 
tongue than ‘* The Old Sailor.” 





A writer in Chambers’s Journal gives the fol- 
lowing pithy counsel: ‘‘ Woman, woman, take 
my advice and learn to cook.” 





A novel scheme has been conceived by an Ital- 
ian who has been for many years residing in Af- 
rica. He aims at nothing more nor less than the 
reclamation of the Great Desert of Sahara, and 
its conversion into a fruitful region, by means of 
Artesian wells! The springs of water which fer- 
tilize the oases might, he believes, if properly di- 
rected, make the wilderness blossom like a 
rose, 





Many estimates have been made of the num- 
ber of smokers in our country. The truth might 
be somewhat difficult to state in exact numbers ; 
but it is said, on good authority, that our metro- 
politan pipe-smokers number about 45,000, and 
cigar-smokers 50,000. Something like 200,000 
cigars are, on the average, consumed every day 
in the city of New York. Paris is said to smoke 
about the same number. Then New York chews 
fearfully, but Paris sxuffs. Between seven and 
eight thousand tons of snuff are annually con- 
sumed in France. 





The microscope makes fearful revelations. <A 
physician announces that he has discovered nu- 
merous infusoria in the air expired by children 
suffering with whooping-cough. They are about 


_one-thousandth of an inch in length, and of 


a large, slender, cylindrical form. It is to be 
hoped that the microscope, or something else, 
will also suggest some effective method of de- 
stroying the “‘ cylindrical” creatures. 


A lady in writing about the best method of 
washing lace curtains, says she aiways soaks 
them two or three days in warm water, by which 
process they are so much cleansed that very lit- 
tle rubbing is needful. All attempts to iron lace 
stretches it entirely out of shape. The curtains 
should be spread smoothly upon the floor of a 
spare room—clean sheets having been laid down 
—and allowed to remain until dry. 





According to a French journal, an astonishing 
variety of articles are used by celebrated singers 
for the purpose of rig aay congo. the voice. Ma- 
dame Sontag used to take sardines in oil be- 
tween acts; Dorus ate cold veal; Desparres 
drank warm-water; Cruvelli took Bordeaux 
wine mixed with Champagne; Adelina Patti fa- 
vors beer; Sass eats beef-steak; Cabel ate pears; 
Ugalde potatoes; Lucca took peppermint-drops 
and candy; Michot swallowed an enormous 
draught of coffee; Troy drinks milk; and Mario 
smokes continually. It is even hinted that a 
certain prima donna in New York depended for 
success upon sliced sausage between acts. 





In an article on Insanity in Putnam’s Magazine 
for November, a curious instance is given of in- 
sanity manifesting itself by great extravagance. 
A gentleman, who by speculation had suddenly 
become a millionaire, went to consult a physi- 
cian about some chronic disease. The first time 
he went he handed the doctor a fifty-dollar bill, 
saying, as he did so, ‘‘ Your fee, doctor, I pre- 
fer to pay as I go.” Nothing was thought of 
this, for it was precisely what any grateful and 
free-hearted patient might do; but on the next 
visit, two or three days afterward, he again hand- 
ed the doctor a fifty-dollar bill, with the same 
remark. His disease demanded a protracted 
course of treatment. He visited the doctor at 
his office several times a week for a number of 
months, and each time invariably offered a fifty- 
dollar bill. Afterward he became so reckless in 
his expenditures that it was necessary for some 
friend to travel with him in order to keep him 
from throwing his money away. He would 
throw a ten-dollar bill to the porter who carried 
his trunk up stairs, or to the boy who blacked 
his boots. A year’s travel in Europe ultimately 
restored him to a measure of health, and, at last 





accounts, he was fully capable of managing his 
affairs. 
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CoLoMBIERE PALETOT. SERVIAN PALeror. 
For pattern and description see Sap- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 19-24. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIII., Figs. 33 and 34. 


ADELINE PALeTot.—Back. 
.For pattern and description see Supplement, No.3VI. 
m ae. Bor. 


Wartreavu PaLetot.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
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EsteLtLe PALetor. 
For description see Supplement, No, XX. 





ASSYRIAN PALETOT.—FRONT AND Back 








Anais Cy 

Marion PAetor. 
description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement 
XV., Fig. 58, . Pamerno, XIIL, Figs, 01-04. ' 
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No. VI., Figs, 2 


Gatort1 Patetor. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 7-13, 
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Watteau PaLtetot.—Back, 


For pattern and —— see Supplement 
woe Figs, 1 and 2, , 


ScarF Patetor. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
? No. XI. Figs 41-44, 7 : 


MovusQuETAIRE PALETOT. 
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For description see Supplement, No, XXI. 
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Burnovus ror Exvperty Lapy. 


For pattern ar.d description see Supplement, 
No. II., Figs. 3-6. 
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TarMA FoR ELDERLY Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. Figs. 38-40, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[November 14, 1868. 








THE BRIDAL. 


Tue darkest day of all the year, 
And yet the sky is bright! 

A funeral from the quiet church, 
With coaches decked with white! 


A group of mourners sore at heart, 
Who studied smiles bestow; 

A bridal that a burial seems, 
And better far were so! 


The pride and idol of the town— 
A shrew, with evil eyes— 

Oh Love will go where Love is sent: 
"Tis folly to be wise! 


He might have won whom’e’er he would 
Of all the maids in town; 

Not one among the train had met 
His wooing with a frown. 


But, free of will and light of heart, 
Rare forms of queenly grace, 

And cheeks like Eden’s rose, he passed 
To win a gipsy face. 


No spell of beauty has his bride 
A manly heart to stir; 

But Love will go where Love is sent, 
And he was sent to her. 


He did not seek her for her gold— 
She has a beggar’s hand; 

She has no station to bestow, 
No influence to command. 


He must have known his choice was blamed 
By friends beloved for years ; 

His mother sobbed upon his neck, 
His sister prayed with tears. 


He must have heard the gossips’ tales, 
He knew her tarnished name, 

The license of her fiery tongue 
His presence could not tame. 


A dimmer sight than his had seen 
The witchcraft in her eyes ; 

But Love will go where Love is sent— 
’Tis folly to be wise! 


Oh village oracles renowned! 
Oh prophets never dumb! 

When you henceforth with fateful lips 
Shall speak of days to come, 


Say what spring mornings will be gray, 
What evening skies be red, 
But never venture to foretell 
ho man or maid shall wed. 


In van alike are hope and fear, 
We waste our weary sighs ; 

For Love will go where Love is sent— 
*Tis folly to be wise! 








“ BUTTERED BACON.” 


AMOILE CLAREMONT kept his heart 
wrapped in a napkin. 

A very large and a very thick napkin. And 
he kept it, besides, hidden in a remarkably secret 
spot, nobody knew where. A great many people 
had looked for it in a great many places; but 
only one person had had so much as a glimpse 
of it. 

This person had once skittered stones, and 
sailed chips freighted with pebbles on the pond 
with him. A little later in life they had fished 
for pickerel together, and spelled each other 
down in the long lines of boys and girls at the 
red school-house under the hill. 

But for several years they had hardly met, and 
in this time John Handiford had turned into a 
well-preserved householder, with a regular or- 
chard of olive-plants about him, while Lamoile 
Claremont had not so much as a tame mouse by 
way of family ties, 

**What ie the reason your friend Lamoile 
Claremont doesn’t marry ?” said Mrs, John Han- 
diford, time and again, 

**T can not tell you,” replied Mr. John Handi- 
ford, time and again. ‘I have given him both 
my advice and my example, but he is blind to 
the one and deaf to the other.” 

**T do not understand it,” returned Mrs. Han- 
diford, who was a bit metaphysical, and felt 
obliged to go to the root of every matter. ‘‘ He 
seems like a man of very domestic tastes. Has 
he ever had any love affair?” 

** He hasn’t, that I know of. I have seen 
plenty of girls who have had concerning him, at 
one time and another, but he has never seemed 
especially interested in the matter,” answered 
Mr. Handiford upon one of those times when he 
was a good deal engrossed in mending a toy- 
pump for his youngest but two, who stood watch- 
ing him with an eager face. 

** Here, Willy, here it is, all right,” he added, 
tossing down the pump, and tossing up the boy. 
At the same time tossing his old friend entirely 
out of his thoughts ; for one has never but half a 
place in the heart of a friend who is parent of a 
child. 

But, as it happened, Mrs. Handiford, not hay- 
ing a case of measles or immediate teething on 
hand, gave poor Lamoile more attention, musing 
upon the unsatisfactory problem of his life all day 
at intervals, 

**Such a waste!” she meditated.. ‘‘' There 
are so many girls who need a home, a husband, 
and love. I don’t know really but he is guilty of 
neglect of duty as well as neglect of opportunity. 
Now, there is Kate Landon. She ought to be 
married ; she would make the nicest kind of a 
wife, and she hasn’t a very pleasant home. If I 
could only bring them together!” 

But dear me! Little Mrs. Handiford might 
as well have thought of bringing the Southern 
Cross to shine beside the Polar Star. 








**Where is Lamoile Claremont now?” she 
asked her husband that evening. ‘‘ We haven't 
seen him in a long time.” 

** He is at Bolton for anght I know. He was 
book-keeper in that same paper-mill where he 
has been for so long the last I heard from him. 
He seems to have got over his wanderings and 
settled down, and I suppose he is making money. 
He owns a good deal of stock in the mill, and pa- 
per has been very profitable, though it seems to 
be a little down now.” 

‘ “Do you ever write?” queried Mrs, Handi- 
0 

** Well, no, not often. Why?” 

“Nothing,” replied the lady, not minded to 
take the cover off her broth till it had begun to 
boil. ** Only you used to think so much of each 
other it seems a pity not to keep up at least a 
correspondence.” 

‘*That is so!” returned Mr. Handiford, who 
was very ready to see when his wife held a can- 
dle. ‘I will write him a letter to-night.” 

Which accordingly he did, and Lamoile reply- 
ing at once cordially, Mrs. Handiford felt that 
kid had begun to go. 

But what isn’t to be will not be. 

** Why don’t you ask Claremont to come and 
make us a visit?” suggested Mrs. Handiford at 
last. 

**Oh, he is coming next week. Didn’t I tell 
you? Yes, I had a letter from him last night. 
Going to be this way on business,” returned Mr. 
Handiford. 

** Well, I am glad of it,” replied his wife, se- 
cretly proceeding to examine and set her traps, 
which was not an easy bit of work, her bait be- 
ing as shy as her game. 

** Tf Kate has the least hint of what I am think- 
ing I can’t get her within a hundred miles; and 
if I invite her up to spend the day when Clare- 
mont is here it will look suspicious, I suppose,” 
thought the little lady, drawing herself up on the 
corner of the sofa, and slowly plucking the hairs, 
one by one, from the crown of her head; which 
was her habit when she wished to stir her brain 
into action, ‘‘ Let me think—oh! a picnic! an 
impromptu picnic to tlie beach! That will do. 
I will get it up all of a sudden the day Claremont 
comes. Oh yes!” she said to herself, jumping 
off the sofa and running to the brine-barrel to 
see how many cold boiled tongues she could fur- 
nish forth. 

But ** woman proposes and man disposes.” 

In the firstgplace, Claremont didn’t come; and 
in the next place, Kate Landon’s brother fell sick, 
and she had to stay and nurse him. Of course. 
Nobody had so much as a toothache in the Lan- 
don family but Kate was looked to to bring the 
anodyne and cotton. 

** Yes, they tell me,” said old Aunt Betty, who 
lived where four ways met, and kept a carrier- 
pigeon, ‘that Morton Landon has got the real 
typ’oid fever, and if that is the case Kate will 
have a stent of it with him, for the typ’oid is a 
bad complaint if it sets pretty hard.” 

Aunt Betty was right, as she usually was, in 
her inferences, and for a long, long while Kate 
Landon might as well have been out of the body 
as in it for any thing that the world saw of her. 

But nothing ever lasted forever, not even the 
impeachment trial; and so at last Morton Lan- 
don slowly crept into fretful, fidgety convales- 
cence, and Kate drew a long breath, and ap- 
peared again at Sunday services and Friday 
evening prayer-meetings, meek and pale as a 
white violet. 

“*T declare! It is a brutal shame the way 
that girl has to slave for her family; and if J 
had the ordering of events she should have a 
taste of the land of Beulah before she leaves the 
world. Kate would make a most excellent wife,” 
said Mrs. John Handiford one day, going off in a 
fit of musing. 

Which was broken into by her husband. ‘‘Are 
you thinking of naming your successor, Kitty ?” 
said he, in a hopeless hope of making an accept- 
able joke. 

‘“*Why, John! How can you speak in that 
coarse way ?”’ returned his wife, in a tone both 
grieved and indignant. 

John repented. at once, and wondered he could 
have mistaken such foolish levity for wit; while 
his wife relapsed into her puzzle over the obsti- 
nacy of events, 

At last, however, a second letter came from 
Lamoile Claremont, making a second appoint- 
ment for his visit; but alas! by the same mail 
came a letter telling of the dangerous illness of 
a half-sister of John Handiford’s: a simple- 
minded, inopportune invalid, who meant well 
enough, but who always blundered. 

**It is too bad, there! that Celia should take 
this very time to—to get worse, after being sick 
all her life ; just when every thing was beginning 
to work around right,” thought Mrs. Handiford, 
as she folded her best black silk. ‘‘ I wonder if 
I can not get Kate Landon to stay here while we 
are gone. Then if Claremont comes the house 
will be open,” she said aloud, in a gush of inspi- 
ration. 

**T have telegraphed to Lamoile, telling him 
we should be off, and not to come,” replied her 
husband, with the comfortable air of having been 
equal to the emergency. 

A useful capability for a man to possess, but 
sometimes terribly in the way, as now. 

“What a bungler a man is!” thought Mrs. 
Handiford, feeling as discomforted as a child 
whose castle of cards has been tumbled down 
by an awkward playmate just as it is ready for 
the last turret. 

‘* But there are changes and chances helping 
the hopeful;” and in time Lamoile Claremont 
made another more fortunate appointment for 
the deferred visit. 

‘**The last of the week,’ he writes, and to- 
day is Thursday: Friday—Saturday,” mused 
she. ‘* Likely he will come Friday. 1 wonder 


i if it isn’t my best way to invite Kate up to tea 





to-morrow, and go from here to meeting with 
us. But then he may not come before Satur- 
day. We can’t tell. And I dare say I can’t 
keep her so long. Dear me! how I wish I knew 
the day he is coming! Well, any how I will in- 
vite her.” 

So the first thing after breakfast the next 
morning Mrs. Handiford put on her bonnet and 
went down the street to the mouldy brick hive 
where the Landon brothers and sisters lived in 
one overgrown swarm. ‘Then she came back, 
and put on her apron and went to making cake. 

** Not to have it look marked I had to invite 
Sarah as well as Kate, and then while I am about 
it I thought I would ask May Hanson. I have 
been owing her an invitation for this ever so 
long,” said she to herself, confidentially, as she 
whisked away at a pan of eggs and sugar. ‘‘ Well, 
there!” she continued, still in the secrecy of her 
own thoughts, ‘‘ why not have Tibby Jones and 
Toney Skenon? Make a comfortable little party, 
and then there will be nothing awkward or stiff 
about it.” 

So she sent off the children with these fresh 
invitations and broke another dozen eggs into 
her pan, dipped into another bowl of sugar, and 
whisked away again, every beat of her egg-spoon 
keeping time to some new detail in her plan of 
action. But 

“The best-laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft agley.” 
And just as she had poured out half her batter 
into pans for plain cake and was sifting raisins 
and citron and Zante currants into the remainder, 
she heard the outer door shut with an ominous 
bang. By which token she knew that her hus- 
band, who always did every thing with an em- 
phasis, had come home untimely. 

A moment after he put his head in the pantry. 

‘*Lamoile Claremont is here,” said he, with 
the assurance of good tidings inhistone. ‘‘Can’t 
you hurry dinner a little? He is going to leave 
on the first train.” 

‘*Not to-day!” gasped Mrs. Handiford, drop- 
ping a spoonful of mustard instead of cinnamon 
in the cake-batter. 

“Yes, to-day. He says he must be back 
home to-morrow afternoon and will have to ride 
half the night in order to stop at all.” 

**Oh, you mustn’t listen to his going off to-day 
when he hasn’t been here for so long!” answered 
Mrs. Handiford, with returning courage, as she 
took off her wide kitchen-apron. 

But she might as well have kept it on.. Clare- 
mont had the exaggerated notion, so common to 
male creatures, of the importance of his own 
business in comparison with the plans and wishes 
of every body and every thing else, and of the 
importance of himself to his business. 

So he whistled out of one end of the town on 
the express train, as Kate Landon came down 
her door-steps at the other end; which was as 
near as Mrs. Handiford could bring the quarry 
and the snare. 

But her tea was strong and her cake was sweet, 
so she comforted herself with her guests while 
she cast about in her thoughts for some more 
efficient way of bringing the spark and train to- 
gether. 

‘*What spice did you use to give your cake 
such a pungent flavor ?” asked Tibby Jones, who 
happened to have ‘‘ Benjamin’s portion” of mus- 
tard in her slice, and who had a weakness for 
recipes. 

‘*Only bring them together,” answered Mrs. 
Handiford, absently. 

Her guests looked up astonished and she re- 
covered herself. 

“Qh, the cake, yes,” said she, quickly, tasting 
it and then laughing. ‘‘ Well, to tell the plain 
truth my husband and I had some words just 
while I was making this cake, and I think it got 
an extra tang of sharpness then.” 

Tibby Jones was so literal a person that she 
could hardly manage the Bible parables without 
stumbling, and was entirely at sea in /Esop’s fa- 
bles ; so upon this speech she stared till, as Brid- 
get Vance—who happened to be coming in with 
a fresh pot of tea at the moment—said, ‘‘ Ye’d 
thought the two eyes of her would le’p out of 
her head.” 

‘ If her eyes did not her tongue evidently did, 
or 

“They tell me,” said Aunt Betty, the next 
morning, ‘‘that Handiford and his wife don’t 
get along so smoothly as might be; but I guess 
it isn’t so.” 

The year hurried on past its Thanksgiving-day, 
its Christmas, and New-Year’s. Past St. Val- 
entine’s, All-Fools’, and May day. Still Lamoile 
Claremont went his ways and Kate Landon went 
hers. And still little Mrs. Handiford plucked 
at her hair and schemed. 

So at last the year, having brought every thing 
else, prepared to bring Midsummer-night. And 
a little before the sun took himself good-natured- 
ly out of the way that it might come Mrs. Handi- 
ford and Kate Landon went down to the beach 
at turn of tide for the first bath of the season. 

‘*The water is just delicious to-night. Let’s 
take one run more into it,” said Mrs. Handiford, 
holding out her hand to Kate, as two men, turn- 
ing a corner, came down upon the sand behind 
them. 

But Kate, looking back, like Lot’s wife, turned 
away and ran into the bathing-house. 

‘* Well, perhaps we have been in long enough 
for once,” returned Mrs. Handiford, surprised at 
her abruptness, and turning back herself: thus 
facing the two men, who were her husband and 
his friend, Lamoile Claremont. 

“* What idiots men are! Didn’t John know 
any better than to let Claremont have his first 
sight of Kate in that horribly unbecoming black- 
and-white check ?” cried she, in her heart, for- 
getting John was not in the secret of her hopes 
and fears. 

Then she made a little smile and bow to the 
gentlemen, and disappeared into her own section 





of the bathing-house to dress herself, in a great 
flutter of vexation. 

** After I have tried so long to bring them to- 
gether! And Claremont is so distressingly fas- 
tidious! I never did‘see! I am thoroughly an- 
noyed! John all over! Why couldn’t he know 
better ?” 

She came out at last, minded to make the best 
of a decidedly bad matter, just as Kate emerged 
from her bathing-house shell—like a bright- 
winged butterfly from a brown chrysalis. 

‘Well, there! I never did see her looking 
prettier than she does this minute. What a sweet 
color, and how her eyes shine!” thought Mrs. 
Handiford, with gratified surprise, coming for- 
ward to shake hands with Mr. Claremont and 
make the long-attempted introduction. 

When, to her amazement, Claremont, without 
seeing her outstretched hand, went quickly up to 
Kate Landon and kissed her. 

**What do youmean? When did it happen?” 
gasped Mrs. Handiford, sitting down helplessly 
on the wet sand. 

‘*T believe it began while Kate was dropping 
medicine into a spoon for Morton, when he had 
that typhoid fever; didn’t it, Kate?” replied La- 
moile. 

Kate smiled and blushed. 

‘Tt could not have begun before that,” said 


she. 

“Why, what! How! Do tell me! How 
came you there, any way?” asked Mrs. Handi- 
ford, staring like Tibby Jones. 

‘¢ Morton’s testimony was needed in a law-case 
that couldn’t go on without it, and I came to get 
it. It was the week I first wrote of going to 
your house, but found I couldn’t make the two 
calls before the train left. It might have come 
to nothing, though, if John’s sister Celia hadn't 
taken that fidget about making her will and think- 
ing she was going to die. But I didn’t, luckily, 
get John’s dispatch in time to prevent my com- 
ing, and when I found your house shut up I went 
home with Morton Landon, as I happened to 
meet him and he happened to invite me.” 

‘* How much better things arrange themselves 
than we can arrange them!” sighed Mrs. Han- 
diford, thankfully. ‘*And then I suppose you 
went to see Kate again the time you were here 
before ?” said she, ‘* when I wanted so bad that 
you should stay to my tea-party and meet her ?” 

‘¢Why, yes; IsupposeI did. Spent the night 
before at the Landons, didn’t I, Kate?” replied 
Claremont, complacently, drawing Kate’s hand 
over his arm. ‘‘She would have worn her en- 
gagement ring to your party, only I couldn’t be- 
lieve any woman had such a little set of fingers, 
and had to take it back to exchange for a small- 
er one,” he continued, looking down with the ad- 
miration of a possessor at the little pink fingers. 

“They tell me,” said Aunt Betty, some months 
after this, on the day of their wedding, ‘‘ that 
Mrs. Handiford had something to do with mak- 
ing the match between Mr. Claremont and Kate 
Landon; but I don’t make out what.” 








COLORS AND COMPLEXIONS. 


HERE is an old story familiar to every lady 
of an old and ugly and spiteful queen who 
played a sorry trick on one of the most beautiful 
blondes of her court by inviting her, at a time 
when she was magnificently attired in white, to 
sit beside her brunette majesty in a chair trimmed 
with yellow and with yellow tapestry surround- 
ings. The poor blonde blushed at divining the 
motive of the queen but dared not decline the 
honor. She had no sooner taken her seat, it will 
be remembered, than she changed to a faded, 
sallow, dirty-yellow complexion, while the queen, 
who was a brunette, looked all the better in her 
yellow surroundings .for the contrast with her 
rival. The maid of honor appeared to such dis- 
advantage beside the queen that the beauty of the 
latter and the ugly complexion of the former were 
the court gossip for weeks. That queen under- 
stood better than most modern ladies the philoso- 
phy of colors, and she owed her triumphs to that 
knowledge. 

If portrait painters were ever practical fellows 
they could and would give their lady friends and 
patrons a wise suggestion or two in regard to 
colors and how to blend them; but we may 
learn of them if not from them. We may learn 
a lesson or two from the different colored screens 
which are found in their rooms, and which many 
ladies imagine are kept to conceal the artist’s toi- 
lette arrangements. They are really used for 
“backing up”—that is, to form the back-ground 
which is to relieve the figure of the model or sub- 
ject which is being painted. The lighter colored 
ones are for brunettes ; the dark ones are placed 
behind blondes when they are being painted, the 
effect being to more clearly mark the outlines of 
face and figure, and to improve the complexion. 

Again, every artist if asked will tell you why 
the colors on his pallet appear so inferior to the 
same when put on the canvas, by explaining that 
they are placed on the pallet at random and as is 
most convenient, while they are arranged on the 
canvas with careful study of effect. Certain col- 
ors, side by side on the pallet, appear dull and 
dirty, though they came from the tube a mo- 
ment before in all their purity and brilliancy of 
tone. Yellow beside white makes the white look 
yellowish, and the yellow becomes paler; so red 
beside orange reddens the orange; green gives a 
greenish tinge to white, yellow, and orange. The 
colors thus placed appear dull and dirty, not be- 
cause they are really dirty or inferior in color, but 
because of their arrangement. Thus white and 
yellow, placed side by side, injure the tone of each 
other, because there is not sufficient contrast, and 
appear to the eye as if really run together, just as 
the faded colors that do not wash look. But if 
the artist places red between yellow and blue the 
tone of each will be heightened and improved ; 
for red, yellow, and blue, as any tasteful lady 
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dull, whitish, bluish, pallid appearance, without > > 77) PAT eldestson. She refused him twice, It’s a capital 
increasing her red as does yellow. It has the LONDON CORRESPONDEN CE. thing for both of them; he has a good estate and 
same objections for brunettes that red has, and I AM going to ask you, my readers, to follow a baronetcy in Prospect, and is not a bad fellow 
in a still greater degree. Violet imparts yellow, . i ' i 
which, in a brunette, is not highly desirable. houses in the eastern part of England, where for money. Her income will do wonders for the 
In the same way these facts may be applied in | the last few weeks I have been sojourning. Im- old place when he gets it.” “Charles is still 
furnishing one’s house, The drapery of a room | agine, then, a large, Square-built house, with a in Scotland, having fine Sport ; he’s killed seven 
should be blue, green, amber, or yellow, Blue | row of fine Corinthian columns at the entrance, | stags, two of them Royals; had some fine grouse- 
and green drapery tends to increase the color in to which you ascend by a flight of steps. On shooting notwithstanding all the grumbling at the 
the face of all Standing near it, Hence the pop- | either side of the portico is a bank of red gera- decrease ; and has hooked a good salmon or two,” 
ularity of blue and green Yeps with blondes. Am- niums, which has a very bright and Pretty ef- | and so on. 
ber and yellow hangings and furniture are suit- fect against the white ‘stone -work. Passing Breakfast over 
able only for brunettes, Rose-red, wine-red, through the doorway, you find yourself in a spa- | 9 Start, and the ladies w 










The beautifully blended colors of the Gobelin 
tapestries have long been admired, and it is com- 
mon to hear the colors, as well as the material, 


directed their blending. They are the result of 
years of study of the effect ‘of colors, Many 
years ago black tints used to be employed as 
shadows to the popular blue draperies and car- 
pets of the Gobelin make, until it was discovered 


? 
lady standing near them, and are therefore ob- | a billiard-table occupying the centre, Round the Coats are the order of the 
jectionable. Dark crimson draperies tend to | room, in the several corners, are sets of croquet, | are considered 
whiten all faces, and to neutralize the natural and stands for billiard-cues, interspersed with | men often look more like fa 
color; hence they are objectionable for blonde flower-stands well filled and bloomin -  Oppo- else, in well-worn 
and brunette, site the door, on the other side of the hall, is the 00d service, You watch 
Wall-paper should be yellow, light Steen, or | principal staircase of the house: Pretty pictures | down the avenue may 
blue. The same Teasons which are given with | line the walls as you ascend, groups of statua they go, and then for the morning, at all events, 
regard to drapery apply to colors in wall-paper, occupy the niches which the winding of the you are mostly left to your own devices. One or 
Yellow combines well with mahogany, though | stairs create, and on the landings pieces of fine | two of the gentlemen may perhaps forswear sport 
damaging to the effect of gilding, Light green | old china worth a king’s ransom are displayed to | for once, and make themselves useful as cavaliers 
goes well with both mahogany and gilding. admiring eyes on inlaid tables, brackets, or any | for a ride, or pick up the arrow 
Light blue does Not suit mahogany quite so well | ledge, or shelf, or window-sil] that can be made on the archery ground, or play 
as yellow, but is admirable for gilding ; and is the available, Various corridors and landing-places game of croquet; but shooting 


well, but that it never had its deep glossy appear- 
ance when blended with blue, but took a dirty, 
brownish hue. ‘The latter fact discovered the 
cause was sought for, and it was found that the 
black was spoiled by contrast with the blue. 
Further experiments resulted in its disuse in that 
connection, and hence you seldom see black in 
carpets of modern make, ; } 

Many of the beautiful India shawls which are 
imported into this country contain black in large 
quantities, but it is not a popular color; and 
hence American importers find it to their advant- 
age to change the black for more agreeable col- 





It should be remembered that the color of the | appropriated to the guests—bachelor quarters | eastern counties, and tl 
furniture should be 1 proper contrast to that of | being mostly a story higher. The reception- | to console the fair sex 
the drapery and wall-paper. Thus, yellow hang- | rooms are all on the ground-floor, A well-stock- | meet the shooters in the woods at mi 
ings should: accompany blue furniture, crimson | ed library, a double drawing-room, and a dining- have a picnic lunch with them, 
hangings should accompany green furniture, and room where about five-and-twenty people dine they walk to meet them as they r 








return in the 
rules which influence the artist and the needle- | vice versa, pretty well every day from the ist September evening. The arrangements for horses and car- 
woman in the choice of colors, a lady should The carpet should be chosen by the same rule, | until Christmas ‘time ig over. One other room riages are announced at breakfast-time, but these 
compound or arrange and blend the colors which which each lady can apply for herself. must not be forgotten, viz., the smoking-room, | are not generally called into requisition until] 
compose her dress, furnish her room, plant her 











> 
used also as a gun-room, where nightly, after the after lunch; till then you are left to yourself. 


flowers, and arrange her bouquets. ‘The same a ladies have left the drawing-room, a good many | The hostess ig very often invisible ; busy with 


principle applies to one as to all, All that is 








pipes and cigars are smoked, with the help of a | her housekeeper, or with her letters, or with 

necessary to success is a slight knowledge of the LIFE IN MA URITIUS. fair supply of hot spirits-and-water, the hundred-and-one Occupations which fall to 
grand laws of colors, N Englishman, journeying in Mauritius, gives This house, which I have been thus slightly | the lot of the mistress of a great house; and 
The effect of each color or tint in one’s dress A some interesting glimpses, in the Cornhill sketching, stands in a well-wooded park,separated | a good, healthy, busy life hers is. There is al- 


is increased or modified by its neighbor, Every Magazine, about the modes of life in that island, | from the entrance only by a slight wire fence ways some kind of mania rife in the country. 
lady can test this by arranging a bouquet, or, bet- | whose inhabitants are not as others are in man and carriage-drive, which Stretches far away to | Just now it is poultry; and the ladies among 
ter still, by making a pieced quilt. To do the respects. They eat differently, and drink differ- | one or two distant lodges. You can see nothing country folks know the b 


latter she will, in the first place, have previously ently. There is novelty in the way they dress, beyond it. Fine trees and pretty pasture land 





, Or health, | straint which characterizes ¥. You find your- 
agon squares, or some other shape, according to ble, would be the hearest approach to bodily | or pleasure, or whatever else they may afford. | self luxuriously housed and fed, and you have 


her taste and design. Before beginning let her comfort. Here, however, extremes meet, and | How charming it was in that late intensely hot nothing to do but “enjoy the 800ds the gods 
discard all figured pieces, so that each of those | we have people clad, in the height of tropical | weather to sit on the gnarled root of that ancient 

to be used shall be of one uniform tint. ‘Then Summer, as though they were shivering under oak, just on the left there, with an engrossing 
in arranging them in the quilt, let her form a | an Arctic winter. ‘Their fondness for black gar- | novel and a pleasant companion or two, and to 
regular scale, beginning with the lightest tinted ments at noontime igs inscrutable. From the | forget in this dolce Sar niente the heat and bustle | ey 
piece and ending with the darkest, or vice versa. | hats that cover their locks, to the polished boots | of the great metropolis we had left so recently ! munity in the shooting se: 
The result will be that every square will be modi- that encase their feet, they are black entirely. | Then at about half past four a footman in the by themselves, A fter th 
fied by those on either side of it. The border No creole seems to think himself a man while in full glory of powder and red inexpressibles Would | walking follows, and a little before th 
next a darker square will be lightened in effect; | Port Louis, or at least a gentleman, unless he appear, bearing that most charming of all inven- bell rings the gentlemen come back, At dinner, 
the border next a light square will be darkened | jg dressed like an undertaker. Some of these | tions, the five-o’clock tea-tra » Which was here- | when there is a large Party, every body appears 
in effect. The whole row or circle of Squares, | sable-clad gentry half starve, and in other ways | with deposited on a round Tustic table in the | in full evening dress though lately, 
seen from a little distance, will be made in this | pinch themselves, in order to wear a black sur- | centre of the group. Such a dainty silver tray! | of summer time, square-bodied dresses and high 

















The same effects can be produced in dressing, assumption of white garments in many creole | riod, which we reckon almost worth its weight in day; dancing, music, whist, and 
in arranging a bouquet, and in furnishing your | families as correct evening dress. One gentle- | gold. Pretty china Cups, and a china plate fill- kinds impromptu charades, ete 
house, if the same plain fact is observed in rela- | man of my acquaintance received the earnest ed with a good supply of. bread-and-butter, and | dulged in, You get to know p 





+, are often in- 
eople more in a 
2 } tmal visiting in 

color to be borne in mind are as follows: Blue, supply his guest with a white coat fit to dine in. | save and except the red tea-pot Cozy, which gives town, and a great deal of love-making and man 
yellow, and red, principal or primary colors, Herein the islanders are truly wise in their gen- | 9 little touch of coloring to it. Doubtless you | happy marriages originate here. If I have fail- 
when mixed together produce white; but when eration ; it would be well for them were they to | have these in America: in England they are | ed in drawing a very tempting picture of a very 
either two of them are mixed, another shade is begin the custom earlier in the day. pretty universally adopted, at these al fresco en- happy kind of life I have failed to give you a real 
produced which is naturally the opposite of the Mauritius ought certainly, if the nursery rhyme | tertainments at all events, having come to us notion of what I haye attempted to describe just 

One which does not combine to produce it. Thus | has any truth in it, to be “ healthy, wealthy, and from Scotland. It is the fashion here to bestow now. 

blue and yellow mixed create green, and hence wise,” as it goes to bed early and rises early. At la great deal of care on the paraphernalia of fiye- The Times is filled every day with letters on 
green is the opposite of red. Green will, if | six in the morning every body seems up and en- o'clock tea just now, and housekeepers are not a the much-vexed question of fees to servants, and 
Placed beside blue, yellow, orange, violet, or joying the best hours of the day. Nowit is that | little proud, many of them, at their success on | the disclosures which have arisen from these let- 
white appear to redden them; while red placed the marketing is done, and the papers are read, | this head, ters prove that country-house Visiting is certain- 
» and the strolls are Flower - gardens, orchards, hot-houses for | lynot an economical process, The game-keeper, 
ish tinge. But green and red when placed side taken. Having sipped his cup of coffee—strong, grapes and flowers, the archery ground, and butler, coachman, footman—to say nothing of 
y side set off each other, not ‘making the aromatic, and inspiring ; having laved his feet kitchen-garden are at the back’ of the house, women-servants—all expect heavy fees, and you 
green one red,” but greener by the Contrast, and | in the foot-pan, miscalled a bath ; having rubbed You reach them across the green, level cro. must, of course, dress well, Most people take 
the red is also heightened in color. Red and his face with a small excuse for a towel, and quet ground, gathering a flower as you go, or | their own maid to assist in this ; many a man hig 
yellow produce orange; hence orange should al- dipped his fingers in the apology for a basin ; maybe a tempting apple near your hand. The own valet, and, perhaps, a couple of horses and 

















Ways go with blue, and not with the other pri- having attired his languid person‘& Ja mode, and | estate is a large one, the shooting excellent, & groom to boot. T have only slightly sketched 
mary colors, In the same way red and blue Pro- | scanned it in a mirror of generous area, the cre- The possessor of this enviable domain is not a the house of an ordinary Squire ; in some of the 
— Violet; and for the reason before given, | ole will handle his dandy bit of a cane, and de- | nobleman, merely a good, substantial country | ducal mansions things are, of course, done on a 
violet i i i 


S0es best with the color that does not aid | scend to the pavé, whose intricacies he will tray- squire, who has inherited it from a race of grander scale; but then the visit extends over a 

it. » while the sun is scarcely forefathers, of whom he is not a little proud. | few days only, and now that the Prince and 

i , and the dew still | He spends what he has liberally, and his doors | Princess of Wales have taken to visiting about 

and orange. In the same way the shades of clings to the leaves, Or, perchance, he will call | seem ever hospitably open to his friends. From among their subjects things are assuming even g 

hese primary colors may be contrasted to advant- | hig carriage and take a drive, or, if more lazily | the time the shooting season begins some one more luxurious aspect. In their case a whole 

age. Yellow tints of green contrast with violet, disposed, may lounge away the early morn in | is sure to be staying there, and mostly a large | suite of rooms have to be specially appropriated 

yellow tints of orange with blue, and orange tints | the shade of his veranda. If he be a man of party. The programme of one day is very | to them, and a vast number of attendants invited 
of red with bluish-green, business he will go to the Exchange rooms, and | like another. The breakfast hour is at nine, but | as well as they. 

Blondes should Wear blue or green, Blue im- | have 4 prefatory gossip over the latest journal as breakfast can be had any time up to half past My budget of general news is not large. Gen. 
Parts orange to the blonde, thereby enriching the | he sits beneath the trees that adjoin that institu- ten, or you can partake of it in your room if you | eral M ‘Clellan, after a two years’ residence in En- 
Waite complexion and light flesh tint, and im- tion. Then comes breakfast; and thereafter, please ; but it is a pleasant, sociable meal; and | gland, left with his family a short time since for 
Proves their yellow hair. Green is becoming to toward eleven o'clock, the inactively active du. it is worth the trouble of getting up to be present | New York. The woman-question is more rife 

ondes who have little color, because it height- | ties of the day begin. About four, or earlier, | when most of the party assemble for it. The among us now than ever, for women are claim- 
lps yo fe rf ee age and the crimson of the maybe, he returns to the bosom of his family, | side-board groans with game pies, raised Pies, and | ing the right of voting for Members of Parlia- 

ut it shou ea i 





in blue; but if she wears green it should be very | in the garden or Piazza. Thus may be seen making. It is much the fashion now to have this | the claim has been disallowed, notwithstanding 
dark. If the complexion is, as is often the case | many households, 


bal nk of a brownis “orange hue, the spouse down through the gradations of youths | means so pleasant a fashion, and has never been | of the more energetic members of the fair sex, 
shou : E 








th pW imparts Violet to the pale complexion of | inine part, until the dinner hour arrives ; when | his Separate tea or coffee equipage to himself—a man is meant legally to include men and women 
¢ blonde, and this hue is not desirable to the the whole of this happy family gather round the |. very independent mode of doing things. At the unless the contrary is specially Stated. One un- 
ee tace. Orange makes a blonde look common board and eat curry and conserves for opposite end of the table is, of course, the host. lucky Quakeress wag fined ten shillings for urg- 
still paler or yellow. In fact, it becomes neither | the next hour. There will be no exodus of the | A couple of silver raised dishes are before him, ing her request, the barrister present declaring 
near the sk; 8, and should not be worn fair sex. Those gentle beings abide at the table | with hot cutlet or kidneys, perhaps; and on each | that the claim of women to vote was not rea. 
Pre e : im. Red increases the effect of white- | until coffee has bee i i 
the ink * Plonde, and Suggests a greenish hue to | general adjournment to the veranda, where ci- Sausages, fish, ete. Scattered about are silver among our upper classes are doing more than 
res es Ms hap face, Rose-red destroys all the gars, gossip, and music are the order of the €gg-stands, toast-racks, plates of hot rolls and of they have ever done in many ways. When Lady 
Br 88 of a good complexion, evening. Not for long though. Rarely after various kinds of bread, and white glass dishes full Londonderry for years addressed her colliers in 
puettes should wear yellow or red, Yellow | nine is a respectable household out of bed, of sweet things, honey, preserves, and jam. While person, the case was looked upon as startling 
orange complex: yellow in the Before ten o’clock most of the lights are extin. partaking of this sumptuous fare the fun and Tep- | and unique, but her example is being largely fol- 
same tj mplexion of the brunette, and at the guished, and the family sleeping, or courting | artee never fails, save perhaps in the momentary | lowed; the Duchess of Beaufort erewhile made 
ume increases the red, thus &lving fresh- sleep under their solitary sheets, and inevitable | Jull which follows the entrance of the post-bag, | a capital speech to the farmers on the estate, and 
; ed uty. Red is chief Mosquito curtains, when, the letters having been delivered to their | Lady Clifden addressed her tenants last week at 
nette's skin an ease the whiteness of the bru- As illustrative of Mauritian hospitality, I may respective owners, various little items of news Gowran, Kilkenny, in as able & speech as one 
y the dark, anc it should be used Sparingly even | state that to most planters’ residences a “ stran- they contain are quickly circulated for the pub- | could have desired. It was delivered in a clear, 
yt + arkest ladies, Blue should be carefully ' gers’ house” ; 








Course, do . : e passing friend or Stranger. In no Country can | “That match is made up at last; Miss Dorring- | names of Dean Milman, one of the most shining 
any other rs < Suit an orange complexion | nor | a Visitor meet with Kindlier treatment than in | ton, the girl with the three thousand a year, you | lights of our church, a voluminous writer, and a 
°F that matter, Tt Sives a brunette a | the populous Isle of France, know, has accepted John F erguson, Sir Edward’s | good man 3 and Mr. Higgins, the well-known 
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‘Jacob Omnium” of the Times celebrity ; the 
tallest, broadest man ever seen in the ‘ride or 
drive in Hyde Park. We shall miss him next 
year from his old haunts. He died quite sud- 
denly at his ge forex at Kingston. 

It was with a feeling of general regret that we 
read in the morning papers the other day in sen- 
sational , ‘Great fire at Northumberland 
House ;” but it was quite a relief to know, sub- 
oe that, though the fire attacked both the 

l-room and picture-gallery, the mischief done 

was very slight. ‘This gallery is very fine, about 
106 feet long by 27 wide, and contains some first- 
rate copies of some of the best masters, with a 
few originals of value. The best pictures in the 
possession of the Northumberland family, how- 
ever, are at Alnwick Castle. Northumberland 
House is quite one of the most notable houses in 
London ;. it was built in 1605 by Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, on the site of the Hospital 
of St. Mary Brumeval. It was not until 1642, 
when Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, 
married the then Earl of Northumberland, that 
it was called Northumberland House. The his- 
torical reminiscences connected with it are end- 
less. It was here, in 1660, that General Monck 
proposed and planned the restoration of Charles 
II., here the proud Duke of Somerset resided in 
great state after his marriage with the heiress of 
the Percy estates. Now, after various changes 
and enlargements, it presents a fine stone facade 
to the Strand, the central gateway surmounted 
by a lion passant, the crest of the Percys. It is 
an old joke among Londoners to make a bet 
whether the said lion’s tail points up the Strand 
or down. Within there are long ranges of private 
apartments as well as state ones worthy of the 
fine old edifice. Several entertainments have 
been given within its walls this year. The true 
cause of the fire, as it generally happens, has not 
yet transpired. 

The Marquis of Bute, one of the richest no- 
blemen of the day, came of age lately. He is 
the happy possessor of £300,000 a year, and 
the world is prepared to fall down and worship 
him accordingly. Columns of the daily papers 
have been filled with the accounts of the re- 
joicings at his coming of age. At Cardiff, where 

a great deal of his property lies, there was quite 

a week of gay doings, and the young Marquis 

was welcomed with almost regal honors. So 

busy have people been with him and his con- 
cerns that it has been circulated about that he 
had joined the Roman Catholic Church, an as- 
sertion which he has written to some of the 
papers to refute. It seems to be pretty certain 
that he is engaged to a daughter of the Marquis 
of Abercorn—a family so celebrated for their 
beauty that they are known by the name of ‘‘ the 
handsome Hamiltons.” It is to be hoped that 
he will not waste his substance in the way that 
some other young noblemen have done. Lord 
Hastings—the Marquis I mean, for there are 
several Lord Hastings—had, when he came of 
age, over and above a magnificent income, a large 
sum of ready money, which had accumulated 
during his minority; he has contrived to run 
through it all very nearly by gambling, and he 
is now described as much broken in health and 
spirits. What careful forefathers take centuries 
to accumulate a spendthrift can squander in as 
many months! ARDERN Hott. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 


Tue afternoon sun was declining as Otto Hem- 
merich approached Horn. He had walked from 
Detmold, and had taken more time for his jour- 
ney than would have been necessary had he kept 
steadily to the high-road. But he could not re- 
sist the temptation of turning aside into the thick 
woods that he knew and loved so well. 
were not leafy and green at this time of year, but 
in Otto’s eyes the winter forest had a beauty of 
its own. Here and there evergreens showed a 
mass of dark foliage, contrasting with the silver 
stem of the beech, or the long, delicate, droop- 
ing boughs of.the birch. In many a tangled 
growth of thicket and underwood the dog-rose 
bushes put forth their crimson berries, and the 
plume-headed mountain-ash was studded with 
rich clusters of coral fruit. In the darkest and 
most shaded hollows patches of snow still linger- 
ed, sheltered as they were from the noontide sun. 
By-and-by lily-of-the-valley, crocus, violet, and 
primrose, would peer out in these woodland din- 
gles, but now the white snow lay light and warm 
above the tender plants, like a coverlet of swan’s- 
down on a sleeping infant. 

Otto walked on briskly, drinking in the air 
and odor of the forest with intense enjoyment. 
Presently, with the scent of dead leaves and 
the aromatic breath of pine-trees, mingled the 
pungent smell of burning wood. ‘‘ Charcoal- 
burners,” thought Otto to himself; and as he 
thought so he came upon a space cleared in the 
heart of the woodland, where stood a pile of logs 
plastered over with earth and turf. From this 
pile an acrid smoke ascended. The grass was 


charred and blackened in a circle all around it. 
One long, half-decayed trunk of a tree lay on the 
ground, and served as a seat for a solitary man 


They 


to be the only living thing in the cleared space 
of land, and looked wild and strange enough 
with his blackened face and garments, and an 
unkempt shock of long hair that fell nearly to 
his shoulders. 
clasp-knife in his hand, and kept cutting off huge 
lumps from a loaf and a sausage that lay on the 
tree-trunk across which he sat astride. 
now and then he took a draught from a flat 
stone bottle, and then began eating again, 


He held a formidable-looking 
Every 


“*Good-evening, friend,” said Otto, coming 


cheerily out of the forest path, checkered with 
sunlight, into the damp, desolate hollow. 


The man looked up without raising his head, 


and the whites of his eyes gleamed ghastly out 
of his black face. 
urely and deliberately for a few moments, and 
then took another pull at the flat stone bottle 
without having uttered a word. 


He surveyed Otto very leis- 


‘**Good-evening, friend,” repeated Otto, in a 


louder tone, thinking that the man had not heard 
him. 


**Good-evening, cousin,” answered the char- 


coal-burner very slowly, and in a gruff voice. 


“*Cousin! Nay, how may that be?” said 


Otto, laughing, although there was something 
in the man’s manner that impressed him in spite 
of himself. 
say, but cousin !—that’s another matter.” 


‘* All men are brethren, I’ve heard 


‘* Ay, ay,” said the grim stranger, nodding his 





**Ach so! You stick to that? Well, first 
answer me one thing. Do you remember your 
mother ?”” 

‘‘Remember her! Remember my blessed 
mother! It’s but little I shall remember when 
I’ve forgotten her.” 

‘* Your mother and I were first cousins—broth- 
ers’ children. ' Ach, little Lotte Miiller! How 
pretty she was, and how good! Yes, for all she 
was but a charcoal-burner’s daughter, and your 
father was the Prince’s head-ranger, I always 
said, and I say still, that Hemmerich got a prize 
when he got Lottchen to be his wife.” 

Otto came close up to his new-found relative 
and held out his hand. ‘The charcoal-burner 
looked at it doubtfully for a moment, and then 
said, ‘* Well, I shouldn’t have thought that old 
Simon Schnarcher’s grand-nephew would have 
gripped the hand of such a one as me.” 

‘*Try!” said Otto, and taking the other’s 
grimy paw in his, he pressed it with all the force 
of his vigorous young muscles. 

‘* Potztausend! | You’ve’a neat little fist of 
yourown. And so you are not ashamed of your 
mother’s kin, then?” < § i 

‘* Ashamed? ‘That's the second time you have 
said something about being ashamed. | Look ye, 
cousin—if cousin you be—if you go on in that 
way I shall begin to think that there is some 





special reason for being ashamed of you.” 





“GOOD-EVENING, FRIEND.” 


* 


father and mother speak of you, cousin Joa- 
chim.” 

‘Like enough. But it must be many a long | 
year ago. Umph! ‘Cousin Joachim!’ I never 
thought to be so called again. I don’t know what 
bewitched me to speak to you as I did., "’d best 
have left it alone. ‘There's neither pleasure nor 
profit to be got out of my acquaintance.” 

To appeal to Otto’s pity was to appeal to a very 
soft place in his heart. .And there was some- 
thing that touched him in the downcast, drooping 
attitude of the solitary man, and in his half-sul- 
len, half-melancholy manner. Otto seated him- 
self beside the charcoal-burner on the tree-trunk, 
and spoke to him cheerily. 

** Come, come, cousin Joachim, you'll have to 
get used to being called by the old name again. 

I haven’t so: many relations but what I’m glad 
enough to cling to any of my dead mother’s kins- 
folk.’ But tell ‘me how it has happened that we 
have. not made each other’s acquaintance before 
now.” 

It was not easy to resist Otto’s pleasant voice 
and open manner. ‘There was the ring of ster- 
ling metal about all he said. He was utterly free 
from small suspicions, and seemed habitually to 
expect other people to be sincere and straight- 
forward —not a bad method, by-the-way, of 
making them so. 

Gradually Joachim thawed under his young 
cousin’s influence, and began to relate his history 
—in a disjointed, rambling way, however, and 
with many suppressions and reservations. His 
father, he said, had been a charcoal-burner em- 
ployed in the princely woods of Detmold. He 
and Lotte (Otto’s mother) had been friends from 
childhood, and when his pretty cousin made the 
prosperous marriage with the head-ranger, Joa- 
chim—then.a lad of sixteen — had been kindly 
treated by her and by her husband. But about 
three years after the date of Otto's birth, Joachim 
Miiller’s father removed with his family to Pyr- 
mont. . And the Hemmerichs lost sight of them 
altogether. About his subsequent life and ad- 
ventures Joachim either could not or would not 
speak very explicitly. 

At Pyrmont he had been employed as a donk- 
ey-boy, to guide the animals provided for the 
use of the fashionable visitors who came to drink 
the waters there. In this capacity he had at- 
tracted the notice of a noble family, and had been 
taken into their service as stable-boy. | He had 
traveled with them. He had been south as far 
as Vienna. | But this opening had not availed to 
bring him permanent prosperity.  Ill-luck, he 
averred, had pursued him all his life. After 
many vicissitudes, he had returned to his own 
part of Germany to find all his kinsfolk dead, 
and his very name forgotten. With difficulty he 
had obtained employment in his father’s old trade 
of charcoal-burning, and had now been for some 
months leading a lonely, half-savage life in the 
forests of Detmold. 

‘* But,” said Otto, who had listened attentively 
to the man’s narrative, ‘‘ if you have been so long 
absent from Detmold, how did you recognize 
me?” 

**As to knowing you by sight, youngster, I 
have had my eyes on you more than once during 
the last three months, when you have been 
tramping through the woods about Detmold. 
There is never a jager in the Prince’s service 
but could tell me who you were.” 

** Then why, in Gottes namen, didn’t you hail 
me sooner, cousin Joachim ?” 

“Why, lad,” cried Joachim, rising suddenly 
and standing before Otto, ‘‘you ask why? Could 
I suppose that you would care to have any thing 
to say to me when I was told that the miserly 
old sacristan had adopted you for his heir? He 
never loved any of my kith and kin, and ‘twasn’t 
likely that he would teach you to love them. Be- 
sides, there are some would tell you that it was 
a disgrace to shake me by the hand. Qh, you 
needn't be afraid, Otto Hemmerich! The worst 
that can happen to you will be a little charcoal- 
dust. here's no stain on my hand that can't 
be washed off. Believe that, Otto. I have met 
with so much injustice that I thought I had 
grown to care nothing for the opinion of man 
or woman. But I shouldn't like your father’s 
son to think ill of me. I had made up my mind 
neyer to speak to you; to make no sign, but just 
to slink out of sight if you came in my way, like 
a wild beast of the forest. But you took me 
unawares, and something in the look of you, and 
in the tone of your voice, brought back the old 
times somehow. You have said the first kind 





head once or twice, ‘ you’re ashamed to call kin 
with such as me. : But you and I are cousins, 
my youngster, all the same.” 

‘** Ashamed !” cried Otto; in his clear, ringing 
tones, that made the woodland echo, ‘‘ not I! 
Whether there's any thing shameful about you, 
you best know. But, any way, it can’t be my 
fault, seeing that I never set eyes on you until 
this moment.” 

“Don't be too sure of that. I’ve seen you 
many a time when you were a little toddling 
brat, and I carried you on my shoulder once up 
the Grotenberg to see a great hunting there was 
down in the valley, when your father, the head- 
ranger, was brave in his green and gold.” 

Otto passed his hand over his forehead and 
looked fixedly at the man. 

‘*What you say seems to bring back some- 
thing that I saw once. But it is like a dream. 
Who are you? And why do you call me cousin ?”, 

‘*Humph! Who amI? Well, I should think 
you could see for yourself that I’m neither king 
nor kaiser, but only a poor charcoal-burner—un- 
less you take me for the Black Huntsman that 
head-ranger Hemmerich used to tell so many 
stories about.” 3 

‘I don’t think any of his stories related that 
the Black Huntsman was ever seen to eat wedges 
of bread and sausage as big hs my fist. But you 





who was eating his supper there. 


He appeared 


haven't answered my question, Why do you 
call me cousin ?” 








‘Well, so there is,” answered the charcoal- 
burner, doggedly. ‘‘I’m-poor. I have to work 
hard for my living—and scant living it is some- 
times. I have neither land nor learning, nor— 
worse than all—money. 


*Redet Geld, - 
So schweigt die Welt.’ 


When gold speaks the world holds its tongue. 
Ask the Herr Kiister if it be not so. I'll warrant 
he'll tell you that that is good doctrine.” 
‘*So much the worse for the world then, that’s 
all.- And, at that rate, I am no better off than 
yourself, for I have not a kreutzer to call my own. 
But now tell me your name, cousin, and tell me, 
too, why I have lived all these years without hear- 
ing that there was any relative of my blessed mo- 
ther’s left alive.” 
The man hesitated for some time before reply- 
ing, and gazed very searchingly into Otto’s frank 
young face. 
‘* Ah!” said he, at last, ‘‘ you look honest and 
kind. But I’ve known as honest and kind-look- 
ing as you turn out hollower at heart than a rot- 
ten apple.” 
‘*You have been unfortunate, kinsman ?” 
‘*Unfortunate! Well, my misfortunes are 
neither here nor there. You asked me what my 
name was. I’m called Joachim Miller.” 
‘Joachim! Joachim Miiller!” repeated Otto, 


words that have been spoken to me for this many 
a day, and I sha’n’t forget them.” 
He made as though he were going away, tum- 
ing in the direction of a narrow foot-path that 
led into the heart of the forest. Otto stopped 
him. . d 
“Stay,” said he; ‘halt a moment, kinsman: 
When and where can I see you again? Dont 
run off and disappear in that fashion, as though 
you were really the Black Huntsman in eatm 
” 


Joachim Miiller stood for a while with his eye 
fixed’ moodily on the ground. Then he raise 
them to Otto’s with a piercing glance, and alr 
swered, ,“*You are a right good fellow, Otto 
Hemmerich, and I would not get you into trot 
ble with your grand-uncle if I could help it. 
Take my advice,-and keep your own er 
about having seen me. ‘The sacristan, like y 
enough, has never heard my name, ose | 
way he could hear nothing about me that wou 
please him overmuch. If ever you wish to = 
and speak with me, chalk three white crossé . 
the bark of the hollow oak-tree that stands ’ 
the glade leading to the Denkmal, on the top re . 
the Grotenberg. Within four-and-twenty cre 
afterward I will be there to meet you. 
wohl. Auf Wiedersehen.” vor thet 

With that he turned abruptly, leaped over fast 
prostrate tree-trunk, and plunged into the 





pondering, ‘‘I’m quite sure I have heard my 





deepening twilight of the thickest woodland. 
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SISTER PATROCINIO, ‘“‘ THE BLEEDING NUN.” 


ISABELLA THE SECOND OF 
SPA 


N a raw, chilly, winter day in the year 1865, 


between eight and nine in the morning, a 
middle-aged gentleman of distinguished appear- 


ance, and dressed in the gorgeous costume of — 


Spanish Minister of State, was seen hastening 
from the Puerta del Sol in Madrid toward the 
royal palace. Upon reaching the latter he en- 
tered the main portal, scarcely deigning to ac- 
knowledge the salute of the sentinels who pre- 
sented arms to him, nor the greeting of the lack- 
eys and courtiers, who, at that early hour, al- 
ready were lounging in the vestibule and hall of 
the palace. Evidently a prey to the utmost agi- 
tation, the gentleman hurriedly ascended the 
broad staircase, turned on the first-floor into the 
corridor on the left, leading to the apartments 
occupied by the royal family, and entered the 
ante-chamber of the Queen’s reception-room al- 
most before the lackey in his gold-embroidered 
blue livery, who opened the door to him, had had 


time to shout, ‘‘ His Excellency the Prime Min-’ 


ister, Duke de Tetuan, Marshal O'Donnell!” 

In the ante-room the Marshal was met by the 
sleepy-looking Chamberlain in waiting, who had 
just jumped up from the easy-chair in which he 
had been dozing, and now fixed his eyes inquir- 
ingly on the flushed and agitated face of the then 
all-powerful soldier and statesman. 

“*T must see her Majesty immediately,” said 
O’Donnell, imperatively. ‘‘Go and tell her that 
I must see her immediately.” 

‘¢*But your Excellency is aware,” replied the 
Chamberlain, respectfully, ‘‘ that her Majesty 
never rises at so early an hour, and that we 
have received stringent orders not to wake her 
up under any pretext whatever.” 

‘*T must see her Majesty,” impatiently said 
the Minister, knitting his brow; ‘‘I have intelli- 
gence of the highest importance to communicate 
to her. You must have her waked up. Do so 
at my responsibility.” 

The Chamberlain hesitated for a moment, 
but the almost threatening scowl on the Prime 
Minister’s face quickly overcame his scruples, 
and, with a bow, he disappeared by the door 
leading to her Majesty’s reception-room. The 
Prime Minister meanwhile walked up and down 
in great agitation. When the door opened again 
a few minutes afterward the Chamberlain reap- 
peared, accompanied by the royal Mistress of 
Ceremonies. Bowing deeply to the Prime Min- 
ister, who acknowledged her greeting merely by 
a slight nod of his head, she informed him that 
her Majesty had gone to bed at a very late hour 
last night, and that she could not venture to 
wake her up under any circumstances. Some- 
thing like an imprecation burst from the lips of 
the Prime Minister, and for a moment it seemed 
as if he was determined to force his way into the 
Queen’s apartments in spite of the Mistress of 
Ceremonies, the Chamberlain, and the rules of 
Court etiquette. But he thought better of it, 
hastened to the window, drew a memorandum- 
book from his pocket, tore a leaf from it, and 
with a lead-pencil dashed off a few lines on it. 
‘*There,” he said, folding up the paper, and 
handing it to the Mistress of Ceremonies, ‘‘ you 
will deliver this immediately to her Majesty, do 
you hear, immediately !” 

The tone of the Prime Minister was so im- 
perative that the Mistress of Ceremonies bowed 
in silence and left the room. When she returned, 
ten minutes afterward, something like a malicious 
smile played around her lips; and, bowing even 
more profoundly than before, she said, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty instructs me to inform your Excellency 
that she will receive you at noon.” 

The Prime Minister, firmly compressing his 
lips, replied not a word, but, turning on his 
heel, rushed out of the room and slammed the 
door after him. Outside he turned at first to- 
ward the staircase in order to leave the palace ; 
but he suddenly changed his mind, retraced his 
steps, and opened the door leading to the apart- 
ments of the King-Consort,Don Francis de As- 
sisis. He was instantly admitted to the presence 
of this distinguished man, whose habits and tastes 
were in every respect/videly different from those 
of his royal wife,4nd who, while Isabella gen- 
y if noon and even longer, always 
rose at daybrenk to work during the morning 
hours in his room, which looked more like a 
mechanic’s fork-shop than the apartment of a 
king, now 












‘s a mechanic, now as a wood-turner, | 


in both of which trades Don Francis is quite a 
proficient. 

Nothing could be more striking than the con- 
trast presented by these two men as they now 
met face to face; O’Donnell, tall, dignified, and 
bearing the stamp of his manly and resolute 
character in his every movement and feature ; 
and the King-Consort with his by no means in- 
tellectual, pale face, his lustreless eyes, his slen- 
der figure, and awkward, shy bearing—the very 
embodiment of weakness and insignificance. Don 
Francis is naturally a well-meaning, kind-hearted 
man; but fifteen years of court-life, and, more- 
over, Spanish court-life, the false position in 
which he always found himself there, the con- 
tempt with which his consort treated him from 
the first day wken her mother told her that Don 
Francis was to be her husband, the open disdain 
which he always met at the hands of his children, 
and the impertinence of the courtiers, who often 
made him the butt of practical jokes, and never 
spoke of him but in terms of derision—all this, 
coupled with his strange thin soprano voice, his 
awkward manners, and his timidity, made the 
King-Consort a downright caricature upon roy- 
alty. 

On this occasion, as he stood before O’Don- 
nell, he appeared to even greater disadvantage 
than usual. The Prime Minister told him, almost 
in the tone of a superior, what he had written be- 
fore to Queen Isabella on the leaf torn from his 
memorandum-book ; he told him that an insur- 
rection had broken out; that General Juan Prim, 
Count de Reus, was at the head of the rising; 
that it was not a mere pronunciamento, but that 
the situation was grave; and that it was of the 
utmost importance for the Government to take 
quick and decisive steps: he complained bitter- 
ly of. the Queen’s refusal to admit him, and urged 


the King-Consort to procure him an interview 


with her Majesty at the earliest moment possi- 
ble. Poor Don Francis was greatly frightened, 
and promised to do all he could; but the man- 
ner in which he shrugged his shoulders seemed 
to indicate that he himself did not think he could 
do much in that direction. A few words more 
passed between the two ‘gentlemen, whereupon 
O'Donnell left the palace hurriedly. 

Instead of accompanying him or remaining 
with, the King-Consort, who. went back to his 
work-shop, let us return to the Queen's apart- 
ments, and see how Isabella the Second passed 
that day on which both her Ministers and the 
people of Madrid believed that the fate of the 
Spanish Bourbons hung trembling in the bal- 
ance. The ‘‘Open Letter to the Spanish Na- 


tion,” which General Prim issued after his first’ 


attempt to overthrow the Government had failed, 
and in which he gives a somewhat minute ac- 
count of the doings of Queen Isabella on that 
eventful day, enables us to follow Her Castilian 
Majesty from hour to hour, and almost step by 
step. 

It is 12 o'clock. The Queen has just risen 
from her bed. ‘The startling lines which Mar- 
shal O’Donnell had sent her a few hours ago, and 
which had not prevented her from ‘continuing 
her repose, to all appearance had not filled her 
with the slightest uneasiness. She reclines with 
a most serene face in her sumptuous chaise- 
longue, chatting gayly with her three maids, who 
are engaged in dressing her. One of these maids 
is Pepita, the Queen’s foster-sister, a tall, slen- 
der, handsome. Basque woman, with dark hair 
and flashing black eyes. As she played with 
little Isabella thirty years ago on terms of per- 
fect equality, so she treats Her Majesty now with 
the utmost familiarity. She is exceedingly talk- 
ative, and as she retails to her royal mistress lit- 
tle bits of palace gossip Isabella interrupts her 
every now and then with loud laughter. Nor is 
her bearing toward the other servants more dig- 
nified. The two other maids occasionally drop 
remarks in a scarcely less familiar tone, and the 
Queen never rebukes them for it, but rather 
seems to like it. Surely royal majesty never 
seemed less royal and majestic than in the per- 
son of this Spanish Queen as she appears to us 
at this moment. Her every movement is undig- 
nified, and a certain careless languor, not to say 
laziness, and, we may add, vulgarity, seem to be 
the principal traits of her character. She is only 
thirty-seven years old, but she looks like a wo- 
man of forty-five. . Her face is broad and almost 
round; her features are not exactly irregular, 
but coarse and hard. Her nose is slightly re- 
troussé, and the peculiar and rather unpleasant 
manner in which she every now and then draws 
down her upper lip seems greatly to enlarge her 
not very shapely nostrils. Fortunately she did 
not inherit the enormous nose of her father, Fer- 
dinand, who was indebted to it for the unpleas- 
ant nickname Nazirotas; but she did inherit his 
blue eyes, which, small as they are, seem still 
smaller in her large, fleshy face. Her hair is of 
a fine chestnut color, and still exceedingly lux- 
uriant, though not so beautiful as that for which 
her mother, Maria Christina, was so much ad- 
mired. ‘To her mother the Queen bears no re- 
semblance whatever, and no more striking con- 
trast could be imagined than when the still 
graceful, slender, and refined-looking Maria 
Christina and the coarse and awkward Isabella 
were seen side by side. 

The Mistress of Ceremonies opens the door 


and ushers in a tall, shriveled old lady with gray 


hair and small, twinkling eyes, in the unbecom- 
ing garb of a prioress of Ursulines. It is the fa- 
mous nun Patrocinio, whom the Queen almost 
worships, and who, at that time, enjoyed alone 
in all Spain the privilege of entering the Queen’s 
room without being announced to her. — Isabella’s 
acquaintance with her was not of very long stand- 
ing. In 1860 one of her little daughters was 
dangerously sick, and the Queen, who—to her 
honor be it said—is a very affectionate mother, 
was overwhelmed with grief when the physicians 
told her that her child could not live for any 
length of time. Her attention was then called 


_the Queen reached the convent. 








to the fact that the prioress of the Ursuline con- 
vent at Capistra in Aragon had for several years 
past performed a number of miraculous cures by 
allowing patients of all ages to wear shirts or un- 
derclothing that had touched her body, on which 
there were five running sores. The Queen in- 
stantly set out with her little daughter for the Ur- 
suline convent at Capistra. Upon her arrival 
there Sister Patrocinio wrapped the little patient 
in one of her shirts, and it is said that the recov- 
ery of the Infanta began with the day on which 
In her gratitude 
toward and veneration for Sister Patrocinio, Isa- 
bella prevailed on the nun to accompany her to 
Madrid; and thenceforth the nun Patrocinio be- 
came the most influential personage at the Span- 
ish court, the Queen treating her, not as an in- 
ferior, but as a mother and an adviser, to whose 
views ought to be paid more deference than to 
those of any body else. The nun, a woman of 
an intriguing turn of mind, thus became the soul 
of the court-camarilla; she was hated alike by 
the Ministers and the people, and, till her death, 
exercised a decisive influence upon the policy of 
Spain. As the people of Madrid used to say, 
she was the biggest nail in the coffin of the Bour- 
don dynasty. 

Her appearance in the Queen’s room immedi- 
ately hushed the merry conversation of the Queen 
with Pepita and her other maids ; and the Queen, 
rising respectfully from her chaise-longue, offered 
her lips to the nun, who kissed them as well as 
the Queen’s hand. A chair was then placed be- 
side that of the Queen, and the two ladies were 
soon engaged in an animated conversation, dur- 
ing which the maids continued dressing the 
Queen. At last Her Majesty’s toilette was com- 
pleted, and she prepared to leave her bedroom. 
Her toilette, as usual, was rather gorgeous, but 
by no means tasteful. She mostly wears dresses 
of heavy crimson velvet trimmed with golden 
fringes, and embroidered with the same material 
on the sleeves and breast. Massive golden brace- 
lets, often three and even four at the same time, 
encircle her full, round arms; a small black lace 
cap adorns her head, and a large white lace col- 
lar fastened with a superb brooch covers her bust 
and neck, the broad ribbon of the Isabella order 
being wound round her waist and right shoulder. 

The Mistress of Ceremonies has already in- 
formed Her Majesty cnce or twice that the Cab- 
inet Ministers are waiting for her at the Council 
Chamber; but the Queen, forgetful of the max- 
im that punctuality is the politeness of kings, 
does not start for the Council Chamber until 
long after the appointed hour, and, to all appear- 
ance, with the greatest reluctance. 

When she finally, preceded by the Mistress of 
Ceremonies, who is joined outside by two cham- 
berlains, enters the corridor we are struck by the 
strange manner in which she walks. Nothing 
can be more ungraceful than her gait. It is 
slow, and the people of Madrid were justified in 
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saying, rather irreverently, ‘‘ Her Majesty does 
not walk, she waddles.” In fact, Isabella moves 
to and fro at every step as she advances, owing 
to the shortness of her left leg, caused by a heavy 
fall in her early childhood, ‘ 

At the Council Chamber she is received by her 
whole Cabinet. O'Donnell, Yzquierdo, Berol- 
Jaz, and their colleagues, look exceedingly grave ; 
but their care-worn and anxious expression seems 
not to disturb the serenity of the Queen at all. To 
all appearance she is utterly indifferent to the fact 
that the revolution is thundering at the gates of 
Madrid. She listens languidly to the reports of 
the Ministers ; it is but rarely that she interrupts 
them with a monosyllabic remark, and she signs 
all documents that are laid before her, scarcely 
designing to glance at them. In justice to the 
Queen, however, we should bear in mind that 
she was then already accustomed to pronuncia- 
mentos and insurrections, and that she had been 
gradually led to believe that these risings, head- 
ed as they were by one or more of her ambitious 
generals, were directed, not against her dynasty, 
but against the Cabinet and party then in power. 
So her extreme indifference and nonchalance are 
not entirely inexplicable. In signing the docu- 
ments laid before her the Queen never takes off 
the straw-colored kid gloves which she wears; for 
her hands are covered with a repulsive eruption, 
owing to a disease from which she has suffered 
from her earliest childhood, and of which she has 
never been cured in consequence of her unwill- 
ingness to confine herself to a spare diet. The 
Spaniards, as a general thing, care but very little 
for the pleasures of the table; but their Queen 
always was an epicure, as we shall see now that 
she leaves the Council Chamber and repairs to 
the dining-room to take luncheon. Having 
breakfasted in bed already on a cup of choco- 
late and a few cakes, she now lunches on pdté 
de foie gras, drinks Champagne and sweet Ali- 
cante to it, and, during the hour which she 
passes at the table, she scarcely finds time to 
exchange a few words with her sister, Donna Lu- 
isa, or the husband of the latter, Louis Philippe’s 
fourth son; nor does she say any thing to her 
husband, Don Francis, who sits opposite to her. 
When luncheon is over she goes to the chapel 
to hear what is called early mass; but it is al- 
ready between three and four in the afternoon, 
and the poor chaplains who officiate in the royal 
chapel, and who have had to fast entirely till 
that hour, do not think that it is so very early 
in the day. Although the Queen is exceeding- 
ly particular in the performance of her religious 
duties, it is said that she often dozes in the royal 
chapel, the close atmosphere of the gorgeous sanc- 
tuary, impregnated with incense, probably prov- 
ing too much for her natural languor. 

From the chapel Queen Isabella proceeds to 
the nursery. The nursery is a suite of four or 
five rooms in the western wing of the palace. 
It is here that her Majesty makes the most fa- 
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vorable impression upon us. As we said before 
she is an affectionate mother, and her small blue 
es beam with delight as she embraces her chil- 
who are brought to her by their nurses and 
governesses. ‘The Queen has seven children liv- 


ing, of whom, at the time of which we are speak- , 


ing, the eldest, a beautiful dark-haired and dark- 
eyed girl of fourteen—now the wife of the Duke 
of Girgenti— was the Queen’s darling. The 


young lady was noted at court for her somewhat ‘ 


petulant and self-willed character; but at the 
same time she was exceedingly kind-hearted, 
and, in consequence, her relatives and servants 
were much attached to her. She was at first 
decidedly to her union with the brother 
of the ex-King of Naples; but when she made 
the acquaintance of the husband whom her mo- 
ther had chosen for her, and who, though he is 
the son of King Bomba, is believed to be a very 
good young man. She told him at once with 
charming naiveté that she would be glad to take 
him, and the young couple are believed to live 
very happily together. As regards the rest of 
the Queen’s children they are mostly pale and 
sickly, and by no means good-looking. Espe- 
cially is this the case with the young Prince of 
the Asturias, a scrofulous boy of eleven, whose 
stubborn, peevish character has already driven 
a dozen governesses and tutors to despair, and 
who was already in his earliest boyhood so un- 
popular in Madrid that the people freely ex- 
pressed the hope he might never ascend the 
Spanish throne. We can not wonder, therefore, 
that the recent attempt to proclaim him King 
of Spain under a liberal regency proved so utter- 
ly fruitless. 

As usual the Queen went on that day with all 
her children to the Retiro—that quiet, charming 
promenade close to the royal palace, from which 
the general public was carefully excluded when- 
ever the royal family intended to take a walk in 
it. On very fine days the Queen would appear 
in a carriage or on horseback on the public 
promenade; for, awkward as she is as a pedes- 
trian, she is a very graceful and even intrepid 
horsewoman ; and the people of Madrid say that 
she takes special and rather malicious delight in 
asking the King-Consort, who is known to be 
utterly averse to riding on horseback, and who 
can never find a charger gentle and quiet enough 
for him, to accompany her on such occasions. 

From the promenade the Queen went to din- 
ner, where she never staid less than between two 
and three hours. Isabella has always been a 
gourmande, and from her earliest youth her appe- 
tite has been enormous. In Madrid she is con- 
sidered a glutton; and to the Spaniards, who 
are so abstemious, gluttony is even more repuls- 
ive than to other nations: so that Isabella’s per- 
formance at the dinner-table have added as much 
to her unpopularity as her love-affairs. She sel- 
dom admits many guests to her table beside her 
relatives, and few of her Ministers or of the for- 
eign embassadors can boast of having often been 
invited to the royal table. 

After dinner the Queen used to hold a short 
siesta, or chatted and played for half an hour with 
her children; and then the gala carriages were 
ordered, and the whole family drove to the 
opera, The Opera-house is situated very close 
to the royal palace, but the Queen never repaired 
thither but with the display of considerable pomp. 
Outriders heralded her coming on these occa- 
sions, and her equipage was escorted by half a 
squadron of dragoons of the guard. The regu- 
larity with which the Queen visited the opera, 
however, should not be taken as evidence of her 
musical taste; on the contrary, it is said that 
she never inquires for the name of any opera 
which she sees performed, and often falls asleep 
during the representation; at all events, she al- 
ways left the opera shortly after 9 o’clock. 
Upon her return to the palace she used to re- 
ceive her Ministers and distinguished foreigners, 
spend an hour or two at the supper-table, and 
then retired to her private apartments. 

It was in this manner that the Queen spent 
nearly every day for many years past. Her mo- 
ther, Maria Christina, was by no means desti- 
tute of accomplishments. She possessed great 
skill in all kinds of needle-work, took much in- 
terest in the new productions of bedles-lettres, 
and was a very pleasant and entertaining con- 
versationalist. Her daughter Isabella inherited 
none of these qualities. Her enemies say that 
she never read a book in her life, and that she 
seldom opens the newspapers which are laid be- 
fore her. In needle-work and all other employ- 
ments in which the royal ladies of Europe en- 
gage, she takes little or no interest. Listening 
to the gossip of her confidantes, most of whom 
are persons that would hardly be admitted to re- 
spectable families; extending the hours of re- 
pose until a very late hour; devoting five and 
often six hours daily to the pleasures of the ta- 
ble; playing with her children in the nursery, or 
walking with them in the Retiro; yawning at the 
opera, and paying very little attention to state 
attairs: such was the routine of the Queen’s life. 
That a sovereign leading such a life, and con- 
stantly identifying herself with the most oppress- 
ive despotism, was thoroughly detested and de- 
spised by a people, despite all its faults, proud, 
ambitious) and high-spirited, can not surprise any 
one. 





“OUR COMPANY.” 


PASSAGE in Miss Austen’s ‘Sense and 
Sensibility,” one of those novels which still 
live, and deserve to live, were it only to remind 
us how writers of the pre-sensational school con- 
trived to amuse and instruct the novel-reading 
public, has just revived my recollections of a 
somewhat interesting little chapter in my own 
family history. 
John Dashwood, a husband of the Caudle 
style, suggests to his managing wife Fanny, that 
his sisters Elinor (‘‘Sense”) and Marianne 








(‘‘ Sensibility”) are in London, and might very 
well be invited to spend a few days with them. 
Fanny did not like these young ladies, and was 
startled at the proposal. 

‘**T do not see how it can be done,” said she, 
‘* without affronting Lady Middleton, for they 
spend every day with her; otherwise I should be 
exceedingly glad to do it. You know I am al- 
ways glad to pay them any attention in my pow- 
er, but they are Lady Middleton's visitors. How 
can I ask them away from her ?” 

Her husband, but with great humility, did 
not see the force of her objection. ‘‘'They have 
already spent a week in this manner in Conduit 
Street, and Lady Middleton could not be dis- 
pleased at their giving the same number of days 
to such near relations,” said he. 

Perhaps John Dashwood, over-goodnatured 
himself, mistook the temper of Lady Middle- 
ton as much as I did that of Sister Sarah, and 
might, if his selfish and shrewd wife had not 
defeated his plan, have found himself in as much 
trouble as I did when I ventured, conformably to 
my wife Katy’s hospitable wishes, to invite some 
of our near relations who were visiting Sister 
Sarah to come out into the suburbs and pass a 
few days with us. 

‘¢My dear,” said Katy, as I was kissing her 
and the girls good-morning on the piazza of our 
cottage at Wildwood one lovely June morning, 
when starting for my office in the city—(my wife 
and children always prepared me in this way for 
my official labors, sometimes on the piazza, but 
oftener at the front gate under the woodbine)— 
‘* My dear, I wish you would call on Sister Sarah 
to-day or send her a note, and ask her to let 
Jessie and the Newport boys come out with you 
and stay here a few days. Tell her we all want 
to see them, and shall be glad to have her and 
Brother Jim drive out while they are here, and 
have a regular feast of strawberries.” 

**Oh do!” cried Dah-Dah; ‘‘ do, father, and 
tell them about the new boat, and what capital 
fishing it is. The boys love fishing!” 

** Yes, do, father,” echoed Bel-bel; ‘‘and don’t 
take ‘no’ for an answer. I wish you would see 
them yourself, and make them come.” 

I was delighted with the suggestion. 
loved Jessie, our niece, and the boys Ed and 
Sam, our Newport cousins, and felt that it 
would be a shame to let them go home to New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, after a fortnight’s 
visit with Aunt Sarah, as my girls called my 
smart Boston sister-in-law, without a taste of 
the Wildwood boating, fishing, and strawberries. 
Little did I foresee the excitement that would be 
created by my assenting to their proposition, and 
honestly endeavoring to carry it into execution. 
Unluckily I had not recently studied Sense and 
Sensibility, volume ii., chapter 14, and so, in a 
rash hour, I promised to do all that my darlings 
desired. 

It does not need long to inform you that Jessie 
was a charming girl, tenderly loved by us all— 
that we saw her only once or twice a year, and 
every time we did see her wished to keep her as 
long as possible in our society. I might say sub- 
stantially the same of the Newport boys—hand- 
some, gay, and intelligent youngsters—he un- 
spoiled pets of all who knew them. Nor need I 
linger long to state that while we—that is, my 
family—lived in the country in just the prettiest 
cottage that Gilman ever planned, Sister Sa- 
rah resided in the city, and occupied an elegant 
mansion ina stylish street. She was hospitable, 
generous, loving, but rather young and quick- 
tempered, and sometimes I fancied she put on 
city airs. Doubtless it was mere fancy. 

I got to my office before nine o’clock, and, 
finding several clients waiting, determined to 
send a note to Sister Sarah, instead of calling 
on her in person with the invitation. Posterity 
will lament that I kept no copy of that note; but 
I remember that it was full of kind messages, 
and begged her to spare Jessie and the boys to 
us, her rustic relations, for a few days, and dur- 
ing that time to come out with Brother Jim and 
spend a long afternoon and evening. 

My office boy, after a delay so long as to re- 
mind me of Dick Swiveller’s loiterings on the 
Bevis Marks errands of Sampson Brass, Esq., 
returned with an answer to my untimely billet. 
That answer was inscribed on elegant note-paper, 
surmounted by an elaborate Gimbrede monogram, 
and inclosed in a superb envelope; but, oddly 
enough, the envelope was fastened by a pin— 
yes, a common brass pin half an inch long! 

The contents were as follows : 

“21st June, Thursday. 

“My pear Brotuer,—Jessie will not be able to visit 
ne at present. We invited the young gentlemen from 

ewport particularly on her account, and we shall not 
consent to her leaving us while they are with us. 

“Ed and Sam say they will try to call on you at 
Wildwood; but I doubt it—for they have an engage- 
ment for this evening, another for to-morrow, and for 
next week several others. 

** Now, you see, we are very determined not to part 
with our company. I think you will have to wait till 
the next time they visit Boston. 

“Very truly, 

It is many years since I received that note; 
and as I read it now it does not seem charged 
with the electricity which snapped from it into 
my elbows as Ireadit then. ‘Then it both vexed 
and amused me, and I resolved to answer it with 
a humility of penitence so elaborate that her el- 
bows should, like mine, tingle a little. 

In a few minutes my Swiveller was on his way 
back to Mount Vernon Street with the following 
reply, duly enveloped, and sealed with perfumed 
wax: 


Saran —.” 


“ Q1st June. 
From my benighted and obscure den in Court Street. 

* ACOOMPLISHED AND DEARLY- BELOVED SISTER,— 
Many thanks for your note of this morning. I con- 
fess that I had not, until after the reception of that 
note, fully felt or understood how complete a monop- 
oly you are entitled to hold and enjoy in those charm- 
7 cousins, male and female, whom you have your- 
self imported, ‘regardless of expense,’ for your own 
special, individual, and peculiar use, comfort, and or- 
nament, from Concord and Newport. 

“But my eyes and my understanding are opened 





We all 





now, and my conscience pricked deep. I humbly beg 
pardon, feeling the full enormity o my error. My 
ce. My only 


have been my own exclusive luxury, not to be bor- 
rowed, nor even seen, without m; being first consult- 
that I am! I had till now fool- 


Hampshire relatives came to Boston, even if aqeciedly 
invited by my hospitable friends in Mount Vernon 


tran on? 

**Dah-Dah was intending to call this very forenoon 
at your house, with the culpable, though ignorantly 
culpable, purpose of—trepanning—kidnapping—ab- 
peep shall I call it? —either one or all of 
your elephants and lions—pshaw! I mean —As 
well as some of your children, and carrying them cap- 
tive to that terra ita—W ildwood. Bat since re- 
ceiving your note”—(this was true, and ought to have 
been mentioned before, but it had escaped my mem- 
ory)—‘‘I have forbidden her to perpetrate or attempt 
such an enormity. You see, I try to do right. Be 
merciful, therefore. We will wait penitently and pa- 
tiently till we receive some gracious intimation of 
your forgiveness; and, in the mean time, we shall try 
not to be too envious of your good fortune in bein 
the sole proprietor of so rich a collection, each one o: 
whose members is a unique specimen. 

“Tt is wonderful (not that living so long in the 
country should have made us forget that we have no 
right to a share in the society of friends who come 
into our neighborhood on other gre invitation ; 
ob no! that is not strange; but it is, I submit to you, 
somewhat et that, after J have been rusti- 
cated so long, and so long shut out from that glorious 
gas-light of conventional civilization which shines 
only in the metropolis, J should still be able, within 
one minute after reading your brief note, to remember 
and feel so deeply how right you are, and how wrong 
Iwas! Is there not some hope of me,even now? At 
least, believe me anxious to be well-taught and grate- 
ful for all good lessons. 

“Your affectionate though erring Brother, 
“Sisrer SARAH. Noe.” 

“P.S.—Please don’t let the young 
vited from Newport, nor any other of the invited, 
know how great a mistake I was about to commit. 
Spare my ‘fealinx.’ Excuse me, also, for sealing in- 
stead of — my envelope. It would be rude, I 
suppose, to send back your pin, and, alas! I have no 
other, and so I must be content with obsolete wax. 

‘Ever yours, vi 

This too elaborate reply was received with a 
good-nature that it did not wholly deserve. I 
would never have recorded it or its fate had it 
been the occasion of any unkind feeling or act. 

Sarah answered it tnstanter in these words : 

‘*DEARLY BELOVED,—I have just received your let- 
ter, and acknowledge myself completely used up. Of 
course I should not think of py oa to it, but that I 
am really sorry that you feel a little wrathy with me. 

not come and bring Dah-Dah to dinner? I will 
be dreadfully polite to you. 

“*T have taken the idea that I onght to have sent for 
Dah-Dah (she can come to-day or to-morrow) to come 
and see our elephant (Jessie), rhinoceros (Sam), and 
bore-constrictor (Ed); but it was thoughtlesshess on 
my part, not willful neglect. Come. 

“Your very affectionate Sister, Saran.” 

Dear Sarah! ‘We went, I and my child, and 
dined there, that very day, and a delightful din- 
ner did we all have—menagerie, proprietors, and 
guests! We all laughed heartily over this cor- 
respondence, and then we all adjourned by an 
early train to Wildwood, and there, at eight in 
the evening, over our strawberries and ice-cream, 
did the two families and their three well-loved 
guests hear read these now almost ancient letters 
with infinite amusement, and unanimously vote 
that they should be preserved among the family 
archives of Nort. 


entlemen in- 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Impatrence.—As we have often said, it is impossible 
to answer questions the week after they are received. 
The replies to our correspondents exact much time 
and pains, and are given at the earliest possible mo- 
ment; those who do not find this speedy enough must 
necessarily seek advice elsewhere. When their let- 
ters are received, the following Number of the paper 
is usually made up and nearly ready for publication. 

Matron.—All that are essential to a good poultice 
are heat and moisture, and, provided these are se- 
cured, its composition is of no moment, whether it 
be of bread and milk, or water, or flax-seed. A flan- 
nel, in fact a piece of woolen cloth, wrung out of hot 
water, will answer every purpose. 

Lrsiiz.— 


‘lories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.’” 


These lines are not from Shakspeare, but from James 
Shirley, a poet of the same time. 

Anna.—Consult your parents; you should have no 
such intimacy with a gentleman who does not visit 
your father’s house. 

Héto1se.—Mile. de Camargo, whose name is now 
being used so freely by the modistes of Paris to dig- 
nify their various frivolities of dress, was a celebrated 
dancer in the time of Louis XV. She was famous for 
her beauty, coquetry, and graceful audacity of costume. 
In her own day all the fashions were called after her. 
There were dresses @ la Camargo, hair a la Camargo, 
and sleeves @ la Camargo. Her biographer says: “All 
the ladies of the Court imitated her grace; there were 
not a few who would have liked to copy her face.” 

Srupent.—The state of the stomach has a great deal 
to do with the activity of the mind. The great Napo- 
leon was paralyzed in action at Dresden by an indi- 
gestion caused by eating of a shoulder of mutton 
“stuffed with onions.” At Leipsic and Borodino, 
too, he would have done more if he had eaten less. 
His stomach on both occasions was suffering from a 
surfeit. 

H.—Entremets is the name the French give to what 
we call the side dishes. 

Sunsorrwer.—We consider the practice decidedly a 
bad one. Children should not be put off in the mid- 
dle of the day with a meagre luncheon of a crust of 
bread or a cake and an apple. The most solid meal 
should be taken, especially by the young, as early as 
one o'clock p.m. Regularity also is of the utmost im- 
portance. The stomach always digests best when 
food is eaten habitually at the same hour. 

H. L.—Corduroy is a thick heavy ribbed material, 
three-fourths of a yard wide, worth $2 a yard; is en. 
tirely of cotton, and may be washed without injury 
to the pile. It is the same material, with a slightly 
broader rib, that hunters choose for pantaloons on ac- 
count of its durability. Ladies’ suits of corduroy are 
made in the plainest manner—merely a short gored 
skirt and sacque. We think it will answer your pur- 








pose.—Round capes are more worn than jackets. 
They are made of scarlet cashmere, trimmed with 
pinked ruches of the same or of small Rob Roy check. 
These are worn both by young girls and ladies for 
home dress. 

Mae E.—A braided chignon placed so high that it 
meets the front crépés is worn by young ladies. If 
the forehead is high wear frizzed curls falling over 
it; if it is low, plain erépés, A long tress of crimped 
hair takes the place of the flowing curl. 

Mrs. J. A.—Lama or Angora fringe is not a suita- 
ble trimming for silk. Any of the many pleated trim- 
mings described in our previous Numbers would be in 
better taste. Your idea of the black silk over-dress 
and striped skirt is good; but as you are fond of noy- 
elty, we suggest that black cashmere and ribbed pop- 
lin are stylish materials for over-garments, especially 
when the striped under-dress is of woolen poplin like 
your sample. Lama fringe trims these tastefully. If 
you wish to make a street costume, only use the Ca- 
margo cloak pattern given in this Number. It will 
complete your costume stylishly, and serve to wear 
with other skirts. If you adhere to the silk skirt, 
make the front and side widths gored, the back full, 
Loop with deep pleats at theside. Short tight sacque 
with a pointed hood ora bertha. Silk should be 
wadded, only woolen goods are lined with flannel. 
We described at length the manner of making a panier 
in Bazar No. 52. While Gabrielles are no longer 
quoted in Fashion reports they are occasionally made 
and indeed imported. Shorten your dress and trim 
with brown military braid. Loop the large cape in 
the back with rosettes. The three-cornered hat you 
allude to is probably the new Deauville. You can or- 
der it from the milliners whose names appear at the 
end of the New York Fashion article on bonnets. 

Back Numbers of the Bazar are supplied at ten cents 
each. The Number on the wrapper of the Bazar is 
that with which the subscription ends. The first year 
ends with No. 61. Covers for the Bazar can be ob- 
tained at the end of the year. 

Cc. L. C.—By ‘* French models” we mean the dresses 
imported by modistes as patterns. Different systems 
are used by different dress-makers. 

Mrs. 8. A. N.—An Astrakhan cloak and muff sold 
for $100, or a French Cashmere shawl at $75 would 
suit yourage. Read the article on cloaks in this Num- 
ber of the Bazar. 

Cutor.—Silver chimes is a very pretty parlor as well 
as field game. It may he played either on the floor or 
a board provided for the purpose. The latter is pre- 
ferable, as the balls are apt to roll under the furniture. 
In this form it consists in driving the balls against the 
raised edge of the board so as to rebound through lit- 
tle wickets, to which a bell is attached. The tinkling 
of this bell announces the success of the stroke nnd 
gives the gameitsname. A carom game can be played 
with the balls without the wickets; a sort of ladies’ 
billiards. It can be procured at almost any book and 
stationery store. 

Verontoa.—Read Fashions in Cards in Bazar No. 
53. The titles Miss and Mr. are not so generally used 


- as formerly. 


L.—Modistes are making the wadded polonaise of 
silk, satin, poplin, and cashmere sufficiently heavy to 
be worn throughout the winter. Read the article on 
cloaks on another page. The cloth wrapping you 
speak of is in good taste trimmed with pleated frills 
or ruches of faille, fringe, or bands of Astrakhan, or 
bias velvet and satin are also used. 

Mrs. H. B. J.—If you are very short and fleshy the 
double skirt will not be becoming. A single skirt and 
baschlik is better for you. If you prefer two skirts, 
make the upper-skirt. without a front width, button- 
ing to the under-skirt on the seams of the front. 
Trim with a pleated silk frill three inches wide, the 
pleats all running one way. The material of the dress 
makes a very nice trimming. 

Ne.ure.—Cut your corsage heart-shaped and wear 
with a white chemisette. You can also make a kind 
of yoke of the same material, to be worn inside the 
dress when you do not wish to use a chemisette. 
Tapes at the corners, tied under the arms, will keep 
it in place. Trim with two bands of velvet, bias, an 
inch wide, edged with narrow crocheted passemen- 
terie. Put these around the heart-shaped opening, 
one band on the wrist, another slanting at the elbow. 
Belt and loops at the back are trimmed in the same 
way, and a pointed apron is outlined on the front 
width. Small tassels at the points. If you object 
to velvet, use ruches of the material or of silk. Cut 
your green plaid poplin just to escape the floor, scal- 
lop it, and bind with black silk, piped with green me- 
rino. 

M. F. P.—When you do not gore the skirt at all you 
must begin the gathers far forward, within about three 
inches of the front. The ends of the blouse pattern 
fall over the hips under the belt of the skirt. This is 
the chemise Russe fashion adopted by French modistes 
instead of sewing the body and skirt together. 

A Sussorrprer.—It is always etiquette to express 
gratitude for any service or act of courtesy however 
slight. You need not fear to “thank a gentleman for 
taking you to the opera,” etc. All laws of ceremony 
worth obeying are in conformity with common-sens¢ 
and require no profound insight to understand. 

Harrtrze.—A safe rouge may be thus compounded: 

Powdered fale or French chalk.... 1} ounces. 
a OC ccevccccccece ccsccccccccee 19 grains. 

InrERESTED InquirER.—The lotion recommended is 
perfectly safe and will have probably the desired ef- 
fect. Try it. ; 

Mrs. F. V. N.—White is first used to lighten mourn- 
ing, then purple or gray, but always in conjunction 
with black. 

J. B. M‘K., Fort Baranoas, Frortpa.—As an honor- 
able man you should inform your betrothed that since 
your engagement with her you have met with another 
woman whom you prefer. She will probably release 
you; if not, you will have nothing to do but to fulfill 
your pledge and abide the consequences, whatever 
they may be. p 

C. C. R.—Drawing, engraving on wood, music, and 
the natural sciences, are taught gratuitously at the 
“ Cooper Union" of New York. The schools are day 
and evening, but not boarding. Pupils must furnish 
their own books and materials. For admission sat- 
isfactory references as to character are required ; and 
for the School of Science and Art, applicants for a. 
sion to the class in alyebra are required to be — 
cient in arithmetic, as far at least as square bee : 
Those who desire to enter any of the higher class nag 
must be able to present satisfactory proof of a su 
cient knowledge of the preliminNy studies. 16 

Henry H.—We do not know thi there is any °° rf 
in regard to the time allowed to expt between m 
engagement and day of marriage. ‘his is —, 
left to the convenience of the parties interested, an¢ 
especially to that of the lady. It is beyte? or tea 
not to make too protracted a trial of ‘hoe deferred. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Burnerr’s Cocoar: is a perfect hair-dress- 
ing for preserving and beautifying the hair, and 
rendering it dark and glossy. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the human 
hair. It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world. For sale by all druggists. 





Morn-Patcues, Frroxies, anp Tan.—Now is the 
time to clear the complexion for the winter from those 
disagreeable discolorations, by using Perry's Morn 
AND FRECKLE Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. 





How often do you hear the complaint from 
mother and father that their son or daughter is 
not well; that they have no appetite; that they 
feel languid ; that their head aches; that they are 
growing thin and feeble, and that they have no 
life or energy left; that they are low-spirited, 
and perfectly incapacitated to participate in any 
pleasures, or perform any mental or physical 
duty. And the question is often asked, What 
shall I do for them ? or, What shall I give them ? 
Our answer is, let them try PLANTATION BitTERS 
moderately three times a day, and our word for 
it they will recover.—Fireside Companion. 





Maenotta Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 





CAN ANY ONE BEAT THIS? 


Op SarBroog, Conn., ) 
Sept. 26, 1868. ) 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson: 

GENTLEMEN,—I wish to say that I have in my 
family a ‘‘ Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine” 
that has been in almost dui/y use for the past ten 
(10) years, and not a thing has ever been done to 
it in way of repairing—not a screw loose, or any 
part of it out of order in all that time. It has 
been used in making coats, vests. and pants, of 
the thickest of woolen goods, besides doing all 
kinds of family sewing, and is now, this day, 
the best machine for work I ever saw. 

Can any one beat this? 

Respectfully, 


Any one who can beat this (and we think 
many can) will please address 
Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York. 


GiLpert Pratt. 





Superrivovs Hair Removep from any part of the 
body in five minutes, without injury to the skin, b 
Urnam’s Deritatory Powprr. $1 25 by mail. Ad- 
dress S.C. Ura, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 








the means of the newly-in- 
patterns may be transferred 


CopyIne he aoa | 
vented vg soem, Whee 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





r= removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s ‘‘ Parputan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


bee the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
L “Papntan Soap.” 25cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATARRH CURED. — Full Pint Bottles 

Wo cortt’s ANNInILATOR, $1. Test it and Wot- 
cott’s Pain Parnt free, at Dr. WOLCOTT’S Office, 
170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


LUME’S $50 worth Prano Music for $3. 
Best compositions of Strauss, Godfrey, Weingar- 
ten, Gungl, C. Faust, &c. All the latest first-class 
music—224 pages large music size—containing 32 full 
sets of waltzes, such as Mabel, “* Guards,” Village Swal- 
lows, “ Scheiden,” On Wings of Night, ‘‘ Lustschwarmer,” 
&c., 25 Galops, 20 Marches and Quicksteps, 20 Piano 
Pieces, Variations, Transcriptions, &c. ailed, $3 50. 
CK B , 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—What dis- 
eases are more painful than Piles and Fistules? 
and where, says the sufferer, can any cure be found? 
We answer, there is a sure remedy that never fails; it 
is Holloway’s Ointment, testified to by thousands. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are now universally acknowledged 

to be the lowest-priced reliable machines ; can be used 

by hand or foot. The style sold at $25 will do all the 
family sewing. Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


GAs FIXTURES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO., Manvractourers, 
233 = Canat Street, New Yorx, 
New Designs farnishe, 
Private Dwellings. 


osite Earle’s Hotel. 
for Churches, Hotels, and 
LorP & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., 
Nos. 255 to 261 Grand St., cor. Christie St., 
Offer at Retail 
RICH PARIS SILKS, SATINS, axp VELVETS, 


dust received per Steamers; 
CLOAKS AND SHAWLS, 
New Styles in Great Variety ; 
FANCY CLOAKINGS, VELVETEENS, PLUSHES, 
, An Unequaled Assortment. 























Turin Recent Heavy Purcuases 
AT “a 
o 
BLACK anp COLORED SILKS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIDS, HOSIERY, 
_ &e., &e., 
Which will be sold at a very small advance. 





BA. BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE meme OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, 
WATCHES, 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


HE EXCELSIOR (copper stamp), for Braid- 
ing and Embroidery, the best made Stamp, can 
be bought for $4 per dozen, of any variety of patterns, 
by sending to 8. P. BORDEN, Massillon, Ohio. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
is have made large additions 
to their stocks of 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS, 
SILKS, DRESS-SUIT MATERIALS, 
SATIN-STRIPE VELVETS FOR JUPONS, 
PARIS-MADE WALKING-SUITS, 
CHILDREN'S anp MISSES’ SACQUES, 
&e., &.,  &., 
ALL OF THE LATEST AND NEWEST 
PARIS STYLES. 
JUST RECEIVED. 
Broapway AnD Tent Srreer. 











** TL XCONO TH.”—FRankKLIN. 

4 Why or $100 for a Sewing 
Machine, when a better one for all prac- 
tical purposes? Regardless of reports to the contrary, 
the subscribers wish to inform their army of friends 
that the “ Frankiin” and ‘ Diamonp” Machines can 
be had in a quantity. This is a first-class Standard 
Machine, of established reputation, double thread, 
complete with Table, and not in the catalogue of cheap 
single-thread hand machines, It is constructed upon 
entirely new and improved principles, and DOES NOT 
infringe upon any other in the world. Warranted for 
ten years, and is emphatically the poor woman’s friend. 
More than 50,000 patrons will testify that these ma- 
chines excel ALL others. We defy every competition 
as to merit or price. 27 AGENTS WANTED. Ma- 
chines sent on trial, and given away to families who 
are needy and deserving. For Circulars, Testimoni- 
als, and Reduced Prices, address J. C. OTTIS & CO., 
Machine Brokers, care Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS to SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. Let those who want a first-class Lady’s 
Magazine, and a first-class Weekly Paper, send at once 
for a sample copy of 
HE LADY’S FRIEND, 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled inducements offered. Sample 
copies of both sent gratis. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 819 Watnur Srreer, Pauranerpnta, Pa. 











IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO., 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





AP EASY WAY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 
MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Illus- 
trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 


| Frapedecded AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
BREAKFAST ROBES, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SKIRTS, CORSETS, CORSET COVERS, 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 
CHILDREN'S WARDROBES COMPLETE, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, &c., &c., 
Constantly on hand, or made to order at short notice. 





ALso, - 
SWISS PARTY DRESSES, 
Beautifully trimmed, ready-made or to order. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 

Nos. 461 To 467 Broapway, Corner Granp STREET. 
NEW AUTUMN GOODS 

FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 

HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 

No. 637 Broapway. 





AT 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Ameetcas TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
1XEP (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

per ib. 

Eneutsn Breaxrast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 

IMPERIAL (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per Ib. 

Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per ib. 

Uncoorep JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GuNrowDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu BREAKFAST AND DinNER COrFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per Ib. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on hye” ol 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but gye will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no plimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Doilars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMLRICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—<As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


: GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





Q HEARS anp SCISSORS, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISIE 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





OPINION OF RISTORI. 


PEOPLE will have the best of many things; and, moreover, the lady community demand for 
their own use Larrp’s ‘‘BLoom or Youtu,” who seem to appreciate its intrinsic virtues, the 
bland influence of an artistic combination of purity—a harmonious whole that realizes the highest 
desire; who, conscious of:the dignity of American refinement, can transfer their sanction from 
foreign articles of mediocre quality to an American production of high intrinsic excellence and 
chastely beautiful exterior ; and who have abandoned the conventional fashions of the Old World 


for truthful developments in the New. 


Use nothing else for discolorations of the skin, brown and 


yellow spots, disagreeable blemishes, and particularly where the skin has been ruined with chalk 


and bismuth. Ladies, remember! 
‘*Bioom or YourtH.” 
No. 74 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Be particular to see that you get the genuine. 


glass on the back of each bottle. 
Worthless imitations are in circulation. 
suaded into buying other preparations. 


The proprietor defies all competition in the production of the 
For sale by all druggists and fancy-goods dealers generally. 


Office, 


It has the name of G. W. Larrp blown in the 


Beware of them. Do not allow yourself to be per- 


READ THE FOLLOWING FROM MADAME RISTORI: 


Firtu Avenve Hotet, New YorE, } 
September 16, 1866. 


Stexor Geo. W. Larrp,—By direction of Signora Ristori, Marchioness del Grillo, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that she has received your kind present of one dozen of the famed 
‘ ? * . ° . 
‘Bloom of Youth” with the greatest delight, for which she begs to return you her most sincere 


thanks. 


Yours, with great esteem, 


LUIGI TROJANI, 
Secretary to Signora Ristori. 





W. LASAK’S SON, 
e LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 
Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
@- LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anp CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 
F.W. LASAK'S SON, 
682 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, Con. Great Jonzs Sr. 





OR SALE: A Cytinper Press made by 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO. Can be seen in opera- 
tion at the office of this paper. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed Free, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





[HE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by Mail, Postage Free, on receipt of Price. 


SOL. SMITH’'S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically given by Sou. Smrru, Retired 
Actor. With Fifteen [lustrations and a Portrait of 
the Author. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 

SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The 
Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the In- 
vention and Introduction of the Railway Locomo- 
tive. By Samver Smires, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” 
“The Huguenots,” &c. With Portraits and numer- 
ous Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Avex- 
ANDER Witntam Kryerake. Vol. 10. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 

M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPAEDIA. Cyclo- 

vedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Piterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Cirtockx, 
D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. Vol. II. now ready 
Sor delivery by Agents. Royal 8vo. Price per Vol., 
Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 

DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witt1am Draper, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; ‘Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘* A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. II. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 

BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By S.S. Ranpatt, Superintendent of Public 
vo of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atnert Barnes, Author of ‘‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous wanegtee, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gzo. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemsroxe Fretrmer. 
Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book 
Form, $7 50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetringe. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 


si heen NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MILDRED. By Groratana M. Crarx, Author of 
“Leslie Tyrrell,” “Faith Unwin'’s Ordeal,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cnar.es Lever, Author of ‘Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” ‘Charles O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” &., &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxte Cottins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “* No Name,” “Armadale,” 
&c. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Paper, $1 50. ae) 

THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anniz Tuomas. Syo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


ee 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E.Bravvoy. With 
Tilustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE ? By Wii1am Brack. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S.Le Fanv. 8v0, Paper, 50 
cents. 





ve Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on recvipt of the price. 





HARPER'S: BAZAR. 

















[Novemper 14, 1868. 
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* EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY.” 
Mistress (who will be constantly in the kitchen). “‘ Why, Cook, I’ve looked 
every where-for you Down Stairs.' How dere you be Sitting there?” 


Cook. ** Well, you see, Mum, as you prefers a taking my Place in the Kitchen, 
I’ve taken vours ’Ere.” ' 
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their Night-gowns, going to Bye-Bye !” 


BETTER BE ENVIED THAN PITIED. } 
Miss Vircinta Veryuice, so’. “H’m! Yes! Newly married, I should say. Disagreeable creatures !_ How happy they do look!” 








THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 
Errir (our Parson's little daughter: her first experience of “Church.” Aloud—with intense surprise). “Pa and all the dear little Boys, in 






















=e ge BE MAMA ‘ ay CIILIPELIID Zs Vf Hig CLO0d 
THE ‘RETORT COURTEOUS. 
‘Town Cousin. “Ah! my Dear, when you’ve lived a little longer in the 
. City you won’t be quite so Green.” 
Country Cousin. “ Better Green than Withered.” 
att 
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A “LOSER’S” NATUR. 
Scientific Party. “ How wonderful are the Works of Nature! ‘This then is, no doubt, some curious Specimen of the various Lit- 
toral Tribes which—” 5 : : 
Younc (?) Lavy (with acerbity). ‘‘ Vl take my Chignon, if you please, Sir !” 














THE SHOW BUSINESS. 
Younc MAn (to Church-warden, in an audible voice). “1 say, look 
here; I can't see a Thing in these Places, ~ How much are the Re- 
served Seats?” 8 








